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ADVERTISING  SHEET. 


Improved  Breeds, 


We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  Dr.  Wooda'  advertisement  of  sheep  and 
hogs.  His  efforts  to  improve  the  different  breeds  of  stock  are  well  known,  having 
made  heavy  expenditures  in  procuring  the  best  to  be  had,  not  only  in  our  country, 
but  in  Europe  also.  Sheep  and  hogs  he  has  made  specialties  of.  His  fine  South 
Down  Buck,  which  took  the  first  prize  at  our  State  Fair  in  1870,  had  previously 
taken  the  first  prize  at  the  New  York  Btate  Fair — and  his  magnificent  yearling 
Cotswold  Buck,  "Viceroy  2d,"  which  took  the  first  prize  at  our  late  State  Fair,  had 
already  taken  four  first  prizes  at  different  fairs  in  New  England,  and  one  in  New 
York.  Judges,  admitted  competent,  say  that  no  finer  specimens  of  these  breeds 
have  ever  been  exhibited  at  our  fair. 

A  good  many  of  his  improved  pigs  were  on  exhibition,  and  were  pronounced 
Bplendid  specimens  of  the  bog  kind. 

Dr.  Woods'  prices  are  certainly  reasonable,  considering  the  character  and  blood 
of  his  stock,  and  all  in  want  of  such  stock  would  do  well  to  put  themselves  in  com- 
munication with  the  Doctor.     His  address  is  "Ivy  Depot,  Albemarle  county,  Va." 


Charlottesville  Woolen  Mills. 

There  is  at  Charlottesville  one  of  the  finest  woolen  factories  in  this  country,  or 
to  be  more  specific,  we  would  say  that  at  the  establishment  referred  to,  woolen 
goods  are  made  which  will  compare  fivorably  with  the  best  produced  elsewhere. 
The  colors  are  excellent  and  durable.  We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  business 
of  the  concern  is  steadily  increasing.  Merchants  throughout  the  State,  and  beyond 
it,  who  deal  in  woolen  goods,  should  send  for'sample  cards  of  the' Charlottesville 
fabrics,  which  are  conveniently  arranged  to  display  the  goods.  The  establishment 
is  kept  before  the  public  by  advertisement  in  each  issue  of  the  Whig.  A  full  line 
of  the  goods  manufactured  were  on  exhibition  at  the  recent  State  Fair,  and  attracted 
the  notice  of  many  visitors.     The  committee  submitted  the  following  report : 

"  The  committee  would  heartily  recommend  the  granting  of  diplomas  to  the  Char- 
lottesville Woolen  Mills  for  eight  pieces  diagonal  and  doeskin  cassimeres,  ten  pieces 
herring-bone  kerseys  and  satinets,  and  one  piece  of  merino  flannel,  all  of  which  we 
find  very  superior,  and  commend  these  goods  to  the  people  of  Virginia  and  the 
South  as  worthy  of  their  attention  and  patronage." — Richmond  Whig. 


Deserved  Keward. 

Now  that  the  season  for  agricultural  fairs  has  passed,  our  enterprising  towns- 
men, Messrs.  Porter  Blanchard's  Sons,  are  gathering  their  annual  harvest  of  official 
acknowledgments  of  the  superior  meritSj  of  their  churn,  in  the  shape  of  medals^ 
diplomas,  etc.,  which  have  been  awarded  them  all  over  the  country,  wherever  their 
churns  have  been  on  exhibition  in  competition  with  other  kinds.  The  best  dairy- 
men in  the  couniry  pay  them  the  highest  possible  compliment  of  using  them  in 
their  own  dairies  ;  and  it  is  very  generally  conceded  that,  for  simplicity,  effective- 
ness, durability,  cheapness,  and  beauty,  they  are  "the  best."  A  most  tasteful 
diploma  from  St.  Louis,  and  a  beautiful  bronze  medal  from  the  great  Industrial 
Exposition  at  Cincinnati,  may  be  seen  on  exhibition  in  the  window  of  Robinson  &. 
Tilton. — Petersburg  paper. 
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VIRGINIA  NURSERY  AND  WINE  COMPANY, 

PROPRIETORS  OP 

BEHMITAEE  NURSERIES! 

JACOB  FULLER,  Rockbridge,  President. 
JOHN  M.  ALLAN,  Richmond,  Secretary. 
L.  W.  ROSE,  Richmond,  Treasurer. 

JOHN  D.  H.  ROSS,  Rockbridge,  I  Directors 

RO.  P.  RICHARDSON,  Reidsville,  N.  C,  j  ^irect0is- 


FRUIT  TREES,  GRAPE  VINES, 

SHRUBBERY,  «£c.?  «3£c. 


200,000  Apple  Trees,  50,000  Pear  Trees, 

100,000  Peach  Trees,  100,000  Grape  Vines, 

50,000  Plum,  Cherry  and  Apricot  Trees. 

A  full  assortment — embracing  all  the  new  and  approved  varieties.     Trees  well 
grown,  vigorous,  and  warranted  true  to  name.     Also,  a  large  stock  of 

SMALL  FRUITS: 

STRAWBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES,  GOOSEBERRIES. 

Our  stock  of  Ornamental  Trees, 

&c,  is  large  and  well  selected. 

Catalogues  furnished  'upon  application,  and  correspondence  invited  with  all  in 
wan:  of  Trees,  and  information  upon  the  subject  of  Fruit  Culture.     Address 

ALLAN  &  JOHNSON, 

Oct— ly  General  Agents,  No.  2  Columbian  Block,  Richmond,  Va. 
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SOTT1IM  ell©!©  MPOT, 

921  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va., 
WALSH  &  REDDY,  Proprietors. 

Now  open  to  the  public  the  finest  quality  of 

PAINTINGS,  0HR0M0S,  ENGRAVINGS,  LITHOGRAPHS, 

etc.,  etc.,  ever  exhibited  in  our  city. 

A  good  stock  of  Mirrors,  Oval  Frames,  Photographs,  etc.,  always  on  hand,  and 
the  cheapest  and  best  in  the  market 

Fine  writing  Desks,  Albums,  Bibles,  Gold  Pens,  School  Books,  and  Stationery  at 
lowest  rates. 

D^"  Come  and  see  our  Gallery.  Give  us  a  call  before  buying  elsewhere.  We  do 
all  kinds  of  Framing.  [oct— 6m*]  WALSH  &  REDDY. 

PREMIUM 

CHESTER  WHITE 

PICS 

Bred  and  for  Sale  by 

fi.B.  HICKMAN, 
West  Chester, 

Chester  County,  Pa. 

Send  for  Circular  and 
Price  List, 
dec — 3m 


AY   PRESS   MANUFACTORY, 

Established  "^^^   1854. 


ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  BRANCH  AT  MONTREAL,  P.  Q. 

The  P.  K.  Dkdekick  Patent  Progressive  Lever  Presses 
are  known  everywhere  as  the  best  Presses,  and  are  bal- 
ing nearly  all  the  loose,  material  in  the  country.  34 
different  sizes  of  Horse,  Hand  and  Power  Presses,  for 
baling  Hay,  Straw,  Cotton,  Broom  Corn,  Hemp,  Moss, 
Husks,  Rags,  Hops,  &.c. 


Send  for  the  P.  K.  Dkdekick  Hay  and  Straw  Report- 
er, giving  a  report  on  the  crop  from  every  section : 
also  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  sizes,  prices,  and 
much  other  information  useful  to  the  Farmer,  Planter 
Packer  and  Shipper.    Address 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  &  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
dec — lm 
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Orange,  Alexandria  &  Manassas  R.  R. 

DOUBLE  DAILY  TRAINS. 

On  and  after  SATURDAY,  July  1,  1871,  two  daily  passenger  trains  will  run  be- 
tween WASHINGTON  and  LYNCHBURG,  effecting  double  daily  connections 
through  between  NEW  YORK  and  NEW  ORLEANS.  At  Gordonsville  connection 
is  made  by  mail  train  with  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  daily,  (Sunday  ex- 
cepted,) to  Richmond,  Staunton,  and  the  Virginia  Springs;  at  Lynchburg  with 
Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Railroad  for  the  West  and  Southwest,  and  at  Wash- 
ington for  the  North  and  Northwest. 

Leave  Washington  daily  at  G:55  a.  m.  and  5:30  p.  m.,  and  Alexandria  at  8:00  a. 
m.  and  6:50  p.  m.,  arriving  at  Lynchburg  at  5:05  p.  m.  and  4  a.  m. 

Leave  Lynchburg  at  9  a.  m.  and  10  p.  m.,  arrive  at  Alexandria  at  5:25  p.  m.  and 
6:25  a.  m.,  and  at  Washington  at  6:15  p.  m.  and  7:25  a.  m. 

For  MANASSAS  DIVISION  leave  Washington  daily  (excepting  Sunday)  with 
main  line  train,  at  6:55  a  m.,  and  Alexandria  at  8  a.  m.  Leave  Manassas  Junc- 
tion at  9:30  a.  m.;  pass  Strasburg  at  12:45  p.  m.,  and  arrive  at  Harrisonburg  at 
3:40  p.  m.,  connecting  with  Harmon  &  Co's  Stage  Lines  to  Staunton,  Rawley 
Springs,  &c,  &c. 

Eastward,  leave  Harrisonburg  at  9:45  a.  m.;  pass  Strasburg  at  12:45  a.  m..  arrive 
at  Manassas  Junction  at  4:00  p.  m.,  connecting  with  main  line  through  to  Wash- 
ington and  the  North  and  West. 

Good  connections,  by  comfortable  coaches,  are  made  to  Fairfax  C.  H.  from  Fair- 
fax Station ;  to  Middleburg  from  Plains,  and  to  Upperville  from  Piedmont. 

Both  the  Eastward  and  Westward  bound  trains  make  close  connection  at  Stras- 
burg with  the  Winchester  and  Strasburg  Railroad  to  Winchester,  Harper's  Ferry, 
Capon  Springs,  &c. 

Elegant  sleeping  cars  are  run  daily  between  New  York  and  Lynchburg,  without 
•hange. 

Also  cars  through  between  Baltimore  and  Lynchburg,  avoiding  the  inconvenience 
of  transfer  in  Washington. 
Through  tickets  and  baggage  checked  to  all  prominent  points. 

Jg^*  Excursion  tickets  at  reduced  rates,  good  to  1st  October,  to  all  the  principal 
Summer  resorts  of  Virginia. 

J.  M.  BROADUS, 

July — tf  General  Ticket  Agent. 

CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD. 


On  and  after  MONDAY,  5th  December,  1870,  the  PASSENGER  TRAINS  will  run 
as  follows : 

MAIL  TRAIN  will  run  DAILY  between  Richmond  and  Staunton  (except  Sunday, 
Detween  Gordonsville  and  Staunton).  Leave  Richmond  at  8  A.  M. ;  arrive  at 
Staunton  at  4:28  P.  M.  Leave  Staunton  at  8:59  A.  M..  and  arrive  at  Richmond 
at  4.50  P.  M.,  making  close  connections  at  Gordonsville  and  fharlottesville  with 
Orange,  Alexandria  and  Manassas  railroad  trains  for  Alexandria,  Washington,  Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  &c  ;  also  for  Lynchburg,  Knoxville,  Chat- 
tanooga, Memphis,  New  Orleans,  Montgomery,  Mobile,  &c.  This  train  will  run 
TRI- WEEKLY  between  Staunton  and  White  Sulphur,  on  TUESDAY,  THURSDAY, 
and  SATURDAY,  viz.:  Leave  White  Sulphur  at  3:30  A.  M.,  and  arrive  at  Staunton 
at  8:39  A.  M  ;  leave  Staunton  at  4:33  P.  M.,  and  arrive  at  White  Sulphur  at  10  P.  M. 

Going  West,  passengers  dine  at  Gordonsville  and  sup  at  Covington.  Going  East, 
breakfast  at  Staunton  and  dine  at  Gordonsville. 

This  train  connects  with  stages  as  follows: 

At  Staunton  for  Lexington,  Natural  Bridge  and  Harrisonburg. 

At  Millboro'  for  Bath  Alum  Springs,  10  miles  ;  and  Warm  Springs,  15  miles. 

At  White  Sulphur  Springs  for  Lewisburg,  9  miles;   and  Charleston,  109  miles. 

THROUGH  TICKETS  issued  to  all  points  North,  West  and  Southwest. 

JAMES  F.  NETHERLAND, 

jan — 1 1  General  Ticket  Agent. 
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JOHNW.  RISON, 

"Wholesale  and  Retail 


JfiR  If®  If®    T* 


Corner  Main  and  Third  Streets, 
RICHM:OKri>,  V.A., 


RISON'S  COUGH  MIXTURE 

Is  only  PreparecPby'  JOHN  W.  RISON,  Druggist,  and  is  warranted  to  cure  any 
Cough,  if  not  too  long  standing.     Price,  50  cents. 

RISON'S  TOBACCO  ANTIDOTE 

Is  only  Prepared  by  JOHN  W.  "RISON,  Druggist,  and  is  warranted  to  remove  the 
desire  for  Tobacco.     Price,  50  cents. 

Bison's  Cough  Mixture  and  Eison's  Tobacco  Antidote 

Should  be  found  at  every  store  in  the  country.     Ask  for  RISON'S  and  take  no 
others,  as  they  are  warranted. 

A  FULL  STOCK  OF 

DRUGS,  MEDICINES,  CHEMICALS,  OILS,  PAINTS, 

WINDOW  GLASS, 

And  everything  else  to  be  found  in  a  First-Class  Drug  Store,  which  will  be  sold  as 
low  for  cash  as  can  be  bought  in  Baltimore  or  New  York. 

Virginia  Snake  Root,  Slippery  Elm  Bark,  Dogwood  Bark,  Ginseng, 
Seneca  Root  and  Beeswax, 

Bought  for  cash,  or  taken  in  exchange  for  anything  in  the  Drug  line,  at  market 

prices. 


OS5"  All  orders  from  the  Country  will  have  prompt  attention, 
oct—ly 


JOHN  W.  EISON,  Druggist, 

Richmond,  Va. 
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W.  W.  TRBIcsETT, 


1116    Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

Also,  Manufacturer  and  Discoverer  of  the  Celebrated 

Or  SANTONINE  WORM  CONFECTIONS,  the  most  agreeable,  speedy,  and  effec- 
tual Worm  Medicine  ever  offered  to  the  public.     Sold  Everywhere.  oct — 3m 

JOHN  S.  BEVLM. 

GENTLEMEN'S 

CLOTHING  AND  FURNISHING  WAREHOUSE, 

1007  MAIN  STREET, 
OPPOSITE  POST  OFFICE,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

CLOTHING  AND  SHIETS  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

oct — 3m 

ANDRE  LEROY'S  NURSERIES, 

ANGERS,  FRANCE, 
THE  MOST  EXTENSIVE  IN  EUROPE. 

For  Catalogue,  apply  to 

BRTJGUIERE  &  THEBAUD, 

51  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 
P.  0.  BOX  15, oct— 3m 

E.  B.  TAYLOR, 

No.  1306  MAIN  STREET,  RICHMOND,  VA., 

Importer  and   Dealer  in 

CHINA,  GLASS  AMD  QUEENSWARE, 

SILVER  PLATED  AND  HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS, 
Patent  Non-Explosive  Kerosene  Oil  Lamps, 

STONEWARE,    &o.,    &c. 
HUGH  A.  WATT,  Salesman.  oct— ly 
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DENTISTRY 


All  Dread  Removed — Teeth   Extracted  Without  Pain  ! 


Dr.    GEORGE   B.   STEEL,  Dentist. 

Bfo.  733,  Main  Street,  Richmond)  Va. 


By  the  use  of  "  Nitrous  Oxide  Gas,"  manufactured  in  its  purest  form  by  myself, 
and  daily  administered  to  numerous  patients,  I  am  extracting  teeth  WITHOUT 
PAIN. 

j^gf  The  patient  is  not  rendered  unconscious,  but  feels  no  pain. 

Delicate  ladies  and  little  children  inhale  this  Gas  with  impunity.  It  is  perfectly 
safe  and  pleasant,  as  the  following  testimonials  will  show : 

KEAI>  ANI>  B?G  LOIGER  HESITATE  : 
[From  the  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  at  Richmond  College.] 
"  I  have  inhaled  Nitrous  Oxide,  as  prepared  by  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Steel,  who  also,  at 
my  request,  administered  it  to  a  member  of  my  family,  from  whose  mouth  several 
teeth  were  extracted  without  pain,  and  without  any  subsequent  unpleasant  effects. 
I  consider  its  inhalation  perfectly  safe,  while  its  effects  are  altogether  pleasurable. 
I  recommend  its  use  with  entire  coDfidence.  "  B.  PURYEAR, 

"Richmond  College,  May  4,  1869." 


[From  Horace  Foro,  Esq.] 
"I  inhaled  'Nitrous  Oxide,'   as  prepared  by  Dr.  Steel,  and  had  several  teeth 
extracted  without  pain  and  without  any  subsequent  unpleasant  effect,  though  not 
wholly  unconscious  while  under  its  influence,  I  felt  no  pain  whatever.     I  recom- 
mend its  use  to  all  who  would  have  their  teeth  extracted  without  pain." 


[From  John  P.  Snead,  Esq.,  Fife's  Post  Office,  Goochland.] 
"A  member  of  my  family,  to  whom  Dr.  Steel  administered  his   'Nitrous  Oxide 
Gas,'  and  extracted  a  number  of  teeth  in  a  very  short  time  without  pain,  gladly  and 
unhesitatingly  recommends  its  use  to   sufferers  from  aching  teeth ;  and  from  per- 
sonal experience,  pronounces  it  one  of  the  greatest  of  blessings." 


I  also  perform  all  other  operations,  pertaining  to  the  science  of  Dentistry,  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner. 

Remember  the  place,  No.  723  Main  Street,  five  doors  above  the  Spotswood  Hotel. 

GEORGE  B.  STEEL,   Dentist. 

Franklin  Davis.  Samuel  C.  Kent. 

RICHMOND  NURSERIES. 

On  Brooke  Turnpike,  one  mile  and  a  quarter  from  City 

FRANKLIN  DAVIS  &  00.,  Proprietors. 

TWO  HUNDRED  ACRES  IN  MURSER1ES— 1,500,000  Apple  Trees,  500,000 
Peach  Trees,  150,000  Pear  Trees,  100,000  Plum,  Cherry,  Apricot,  Nectarine  and 
Quince  Trees,  1,500,000  Grape  Vines,  Currant,  Gooseberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
and  Strawberry  Plants  ;  50,000  Asparagus,  and  Rhubarb ;  1000,000  Osage  Orange 
for  Hedging. 

This  stock  is  remarkably  thrifty  and  well  grown;  the  selection  of  varieties  has 
been  made  with  great  care,  and  comprises  those  best  adapted  to  this  latitude  for 
general  cultivation ;  also  varieties  suited  to  particular  localities  and  for  special 
purposes. 

Correspondence  desired  with  those  who  contemplate  planting  orchards,  and  to 
those  who  wish  to  plant  largely,  great  inducements  will  be  offered.  All  persons 
interested  in  fruit  culture  are  respectfully  invited  to  visit  the  Nurseries. 

Descriptive  catalogues  furnished  on  application.  oct — 6m. 
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Have  Spoken  their  own 

PRAISE 

For  upwards  of  Three-Quarters 
of  a  Century. 

"Landreth's  Rural  Register  and  Almanac  " 

For  the  present  year,  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  who  send  their  address,  with 
stamp  to  prepay  postage. 

DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SON, 
may — ly  21  and  23  South  Sixth  street,  Philadelphia. 

BOOK  AND  STATIONERY  SUPPLIES 

FOR    THE 

The  undersigned  have  commenced  receiving,  and  will  have  on  hand  during  this 
month,  fall  supplies  of 

BOOKS,  STATIONERY,  PIANO  FORTES,  AND   MUSIC. 

Country  merchants  can  be  accommodated  with  all  they  want  in  BOOKS,  as  well 
as  STATIONERY  of  every  description,  upon  as  good  terms  as  they  can  be  obtained 
anywhere. 

They  are  agents  for  the  University  Series  of  School  Books,  adopted  for  use  in 
most  of  the  counties  of  the  State. 

Orders  promptly  and  faithfully  filled  at  the  lowest  figures. 

oct-3t WOODHOUSE  &  PARHAM. 

Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Bailway. 

THE  GREAT  PASSENGEK  ROUTE  TO  EVERY  PART  OF  THE 

COUNTRY. 

The  three  Railways  heretofore  existing  between  Norfolk,  va.,  and  Bristol,  Tenn., 
having  been  consolidated  under  the  above  name,  are  now  prepared  to  offer  such  in- 
ducements to  TRAVELERS  and  SHIPPERS,  as  will  make  it  greatly  to  their  inter- 
est  to  patronize  this  GNU  AT  VIRGINIA  EAILWAY  LINK 

Close  connections  made  at  Norfolk  for  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York, 
via  Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Company.  At  Petersburg  with  the  Richmond  and 
Petersburg,  and  Petersburg  and  Weldon  Railroads.  At  Burkville  with  the  Rich- 
mond and  Danville  Railroads  for  Richmond  and  Danville,  Greensboro',  N.  C,  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C,  &c.  At  Lynchburg  with  the  Orange,  Alexandria  and  Manassas 
Railroad,  for  Charlotte^vile,  Staunton,  and  for  Northern  cities,  and  at  Bristol,  Tenn., 
with  E.  T.  V.  &  G.  Railroads,  for  all  points  West,  South  and  Southwest.  This  route 
offers  every  facility  to  the  traveling  public.  Baggage  checked  through,  and  time 
and  rates  as  good  as  by  any  other  route. 

First  class,  secoud  class,  and  emigrant  tickets  on  sale  for  all  prominent  points, 
among  which  are 
Chattanooga,         Atlanta,  Montgomery,  Mobile,  New  Orleans, 

Memphis,     Little  Rock,  Nashville,  Louisville,  St.  Joseph, 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Indianopolis,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  and  San  Francisco. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Col.  Frank  Huger,  M.  T.  Va  &  Tenn.  Division, 
Lynchburg,  Va.  ;  Capt.  E.  A.  Goodwyn,  M.  T.,  South  Side  Division,  Petersburg, 
Va. ;  Capt.  J.  D.  Proctor,  M.  T.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  or  address 

W.  E.  M.  WORD, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  Fincastle  or  Lynchburg,  Va. 
Tickets  for  sale  by  Capt.  Richard  F.  Walker,  No.  1325  Main  street,  Richmond,  Va. 
July — Gm. 
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Review  of  the  November  Number. 

BY   OLD    IRON. 

Another  short  month  has  written  its  history  on  the  tablet  of  Time, 
and  again  we  betake  ourselves  to  the  task  of  reviewing  the  bright 
pages  of  the  excellent  Planter  and  Farmer.  We  notice  some  judicious 
changes  in  the  arrangement,  and  observe  that  it  is  chock  full  of  good 
and  practical  matter  for  the  men  who  carry  the  nation  upon  their 
shoulders.  The  journal  has  evidently  fallen  into  good  hands,  and  we 
doubt  not  that  it  will  become  more  and  more  worthy  of  the  best  pat- 
ronage of  the  planter  and  farmer  everywhere.  Rally,  ye  toilers,  to 
its  support. 

Necessity  of  Improving  our  Poor  Lands.— -The  writer  has  struck 
the  right  key.  Our  lands  must  be  improved.  And  we  agree  with 
"  South-sider "  that  with  a  little  energy  and  enterprise  it  maybe 
done  readily  and  cheaply.  We  differ,  however,  as  to  the  mode. 
Clover  will  not  do  as  a  general  thing.  The  lands  are  too  poor  for 
clover ;  and  few  of  us  have  the  means  to  purchase  all — or  half — the 
manure  that  we  need.  "South-sider"  is  wide  of  the  mark  when  he 
says  we  have.  We  admit,  however,  that  if  we  have  not  the  means 
to  buy  manures,  with  a  little  more  "honest  toil  and  industry"  we 
vol.  v — 45 
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might  manufacture  much  more  than  we  do.  We  think  the  Southern 
field  pea  offers  the  cheapest  means  of  improving  our  poor  lands. 
They  will  grow  at  once  on  poor  land,  and  two  crops  may  be  turned 
in  annually.  We  wish  all  southsiders,  and  northsiders,  too,  would 
give  them  a  fair  trial.  For  the  great  majority  of  farms  we  think 
peas  decidedly  the  best.  Of  course  where  clover  can  be  grown  to 
advantage  we  would  recommend  its  use.  "  South-sider  "  makes  some 
excellent  hits,  especially  when  he  speaks  of  the  young  men  "wast- 
ing their  lives  in  idleness  "  in  miserable  country  stores.  Some  might 
think  that  the  remark  "We  have  the  finest  climate  and  best  country 
in  the  world,"  is  not  altogether  correct;  and  we  suppose  that  there 
are  many  other  "fine  climates  and  good  countries"  besides  ours. 

Agricultural  Associations. — These,  beyond  a  doubt,  are  doing 
much  good  in  spreading  information  among  farmers,  and  are  thus 
leading  to  the  development  and  progress  of  a  better  soil-culture. 
We  would  like  to  see  them  grow  in  numbers  and  usefulness.  We  of 
the  South  need  them  especially,  and  it  does  appear  that  they  are 
multiplying.  "The  Walker  Club"  and  "King  George  Club"  are 
two  in  Virginia  that  we  had  not  heard  of  before.  We  have  heard  of 
other  new  organizations  lately.     Let  the  good  work  go  on. 

We  think  the  Walker  Club  would  have  acted  wiser  to  have  re- 
solved to  manufacture  their  own  fertilizers.  If  they  have  surplus 
capital,  better  lay  it  out  in  fruit  trees,  improved  stock,  or  better 
buildings  and  implements. 

The  resolution  of  the  National  Agricultural  Congress  in  relation 
to  meteorological  and  crop  reports,  we  hope  will  be  carried  forward 
to  complete  success.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  sci- 
ence of  agriculture. 

"Thomas"  reversed,  who  tells  about  the  Piedmont  society,  has 
made  some  valuable  suggestions.  We  repeat  what  he  says :  "Every 
county  should  be  represented  in  the  Planter  and  Farmer  that  we 
may  all  know  what  is  being  done  throughout  the  State."  We  hope 
his  call  will  be  heeded. 

Roots — Fall  Apples — Virginia. — "Pomona"  speaks  well  on  these 
subjects,  and  we  hope  his  words  will  have  effect.  Those  who  have 
not  late  varieties  of  apples  should  not  forget  now  to  put  out  some. 
Those  who  failed  to  sow  seed  for  root  crops  at  the  proper  season,  we 
suppose,  must  console  themselves  with  a  promise  to  do  better  in  the 
future.  If,  however,  they  have  sheep  to  winter,  they  may  yet  do  a 
little  for  them.  Let  them  sow  at  once  a  field  to  mustard.  It  will 
grow  a  little  all  through  the  winter,  and  in  February  will  come  out 
and  cover  the  land,  and  afford  good  pasturage  for  the  flocks. 
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Diseases  of  Poultry. — There  is  something  radically  wrong  in  the 
management  of  poultry,  and  until  we  study  thoroughly  how  to  con- 
trol the  diseases,  we  fear  that  poultry-raising  will  not  be  found  a 
profitable  business.  When  our  fowls  are  dying  by  the  hundred,  and 
we  refer  to  our  pretentious  books  for  light,  it  does  not  put  us  in  the 
best  humor  with  the  writers  of  these  books  to  find,  after  trial,  that 
all  their  remedies  fail.  We  feel  that  we  have  been  wronged  by  hav- 
ing to  pay  a  big  price  for  mere  printer's  stuff.  A  correct,  practical 
and  safe  guide  in  the  management  of  poultry,  both  in  health  and 
disease,  is  yet  a  desideratum. 

Bees. — Mr.  Polk  yet  keeps  a  vigilant  eye  to  the  apiary.  This  is 
an  interesting  and,  no  doubt,  profitable  business,  especially  suited  to 
females.     We  want  some  of  Mr.  Polk's  Italians  next  spring. 

Better  Care  rather  than  m,ore  Cows. — These  words  should  be 
adopted  as  the  motto,  and  written  over  the  door-way  of  every  dairy 
in  the  land.  It  is  the  finger-board  which  points  unmistakably  to  the 
road  of  success.  The  remarks  of  the  writer  under  this  head  are  as 
true  and  incontrovertible  as  the  laws  of  mathematics.  But  will  they 
be  heeded  by  our  dairymen. 

Management  of  Dairy  Cows. — This  article  speaks  the  same  lan- 
guage as  the  above.  Read  and  ponder  both.  The  three  other  para- 
graphs of  the  dairy  department  are  good,  especially  the  six  rules 
about  milking. 

Building  Paper. — This  article  should  not  be  passed  by  with  a. 
careless  perusal.  Everything  that  tends  to  improve  our  dwellings 
and  cheapen  the  cost  of  their  construction,  should  receive  attention. 
We  want  the  Virginia  Cane-Fibre  Company  to  advertise  in  this 
journal.     Old  Iron  wants  some  of  the  paper. 

Farmers,  do  your  own  Repairing. — And  why  not  do  your  own 
building,  too  ?  We  subscribe  to  what  the  writer  says :  Let  the 
mechanics  growl,  if  they  like,  we  woulol  be  an  independent  farmer. 

We  wonder  what  the  "  specific  gravity  test  for  potatoes"  is  worth 
in  practice.  Are  we  to  plunge  every  potato  of  a  hundred  bushels 
successively  in  salt-water,  to  see  if  it  comes  up  to  the  standard,  or 
rather,  goes  down  a  good  potato  ? 

Household  Department. — We  regret  to  find  this  department  filled 
entirely  with  selected  matter.  Why  will  not  the  ladies  write  for 
this  department  ? 

Editorial  Department. — This  is  interesting,  and  proclaims  a  de. 
sire  to  keep  the  reader  posted,  and  also  shows  industry.  We  want  to 
see  the  Editor  throw  his  whole  energy  into  the  Southern  Planter  and 
Farmer.     As  to  H.  W.  C.'s  query  about  wire  grass,  we  would  say 
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that  the  idea  of  killing  a  field  of  wire  grass,  is,  practically  speaking, 
absurd.  No  ordinary,  or  extraordinary  process  has  ever  been  devised  to 
rid  a  field  of  this  pest,  during  the  period  of  cultivation. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  "give  up  a  farm"  on  account  of  it.  It  is 
tough  to  work  in,  but  we  of  Eastern  Virginia   don't  mind  it  much. 

Our  very  best  lands  are  thickly  set  in  it.  The  peanut  men  break 
the  land  shallow,  and  then  drag  the  field  with  a  drag  or  harrow,  or 
may  be  a  wheat  rake,  drawing  the  grass  up  into  long  beds.  They 
then  shake  it  out  from  the  dirt  with  pitchforks,  pile  it  in  little  heaps, 
and  the  next  day  burn.  Thus  they  destroy  much  of  it ;  but  what  is 
left  in  the  ground  continues  to  grow.  This  must  be  the  case,  for  no 
one  can  take  the  time  to  remove  every  sprig  of  it  from  a  large  field. 
Letting  the  land  grow  up  into  a  forest  of  pine  bushes  for  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  will  kill  it  all.  Some  think  that  our  rich  river  lands  are 
kept  up  in  a  great  measure  by  this  grass.  It  affords  excellent  graz- 
ing for  stock. 

Selected  Articles. — The  Editor  has  made  pretty  free  use  of  his 
exchanges  in  this  No.,  but  the  selections  are  judicious  and  well  worth 
the  space  they  occupy.     Read  them  all. 

Farmers  Banking  and  Co-operative  Company. — We  notice  in  the 
advertising  pages  some  sort  of  a  new  scheme  for  co-operation  among 
farmers.  If  it  proposes  to  really  help  the  farmer  we  want  to  know 
more  of  it.  Will  not  a  "  Henrico  Farmer"  explain  all  about  it,  or 
send  us  the  prospectus,  etc.,  of  which  he  speaks  ?  We  are  satisfied 
that  combination  is  the  word  for  farmers  now,  and  we  are  pleased 
to  see  the  matter  so  extensively  agitated. 

And  now,  dear  Planter  and  Farmer,  go  forth  on  your  mission  to 
to  instruct  and  cheer  the  farmer  in  his  humble,  and  at  the  same  time 
noble  toil.  Go  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  our  broad  and  beauti- 
ful State.  Tell  the  toilers  of  The  Better  Way  of  rural  life  ;  that 
the  old  systems  of  the  past  that  are  ruinous  must  fall,  and  that  the 
systems  that  are  good  can  be  made  better ;  tell  them  to  take  earn- 
nestly  hold  with  their  own  hands,  and  push  the  car  of  progress  on- 
ward ;  that  self-help  is  the  best  of  all  help ;  encourage  them,  dear 
monitor,  to  join  the  Try  Company,  that  is  being  silently,  though  no 
less  surely,  organized  to  build  up  and  brighten  the  "waste  places"  of 
our  dear  old  Virginia.  Tell  them  at  the  same  time  to  work  with  skill  ; 
tell  them  to  work  small  farms,  and  to  practice  the  most  rigid  economy; 
that  nothing  should  be  wasted,  from  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  their 
tables,  to  the  mighty  oak  of  the  forest  torn  up  by  the  whirlwind,  or 
the  rocks  that  form  our  beautiful  mountains.  Do  this,  and  your 
mission  will  be  to  bless  and  to  save. 
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How  to  Kill  Wire  Grass. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  notice  in  the  November  No.  of  the  Southern 
Planter  and  Farmer  the  following  inquiry  by  H.  W.  C,  Halifax 
county:  "Will  not  you,  or  some  of  your  many  readers,  give  us  some 
plan  for  killing  wire  grass?" 

In  my  observation  and  experience,  I  have  never  found  any  specific 
"kill  all"  for  weeds  except  u  elbow  grease,"  or,  in  other  words,  ex- 
termination by  mechanical  means.  No  specific  applied  to  wire  grass 
will  destroy  it  so  surely  and  economically  as  to  root  it  out  entirely 
and  burn,  or  otherwise  destroy  it.  I  have  in  mind  a  field  overrun 
with  wire  grass  so  thick  that  it  took  a  very  strong  team  of  four  horses 
to  break  and  plow  it;  and  so  bad,  after  being  plowed,  harrowed  and 
prepared  the  best  possible,  that  it  could  be  scarcely  cultivated,  which 
in  one  season  was  cleared  of  wire  grass,  so  that  ever  after  there  has 
been  no  trouble  from  it,  and  scarcely  a  root  was  ever  after  seen  there. 
In  the  spring  it  was  plowed  as  well  as  could  be;  then  a  harrow  and 
cultivator  were  used  to  tear  the  roots  out;  these  were  collected  and 
carried  off  the  field,  and  all  got  out  that  it  was  possible.  The  field 
was  then  cross-plowed,  and  the  harrowing  and  cultivating  repeated, 
and  all  the  roots  carted  off  as  before.  These  processes  were  re- 
peated till  all  the  roots  were  cleared  off  that  came  to  the  surface. 
In  July  the  field  was  sowed  with  buckwheat,  after  being  plowed  some 
three  times,  and  each  time  the  roots  picked  off,  and  a  heavy  crop  was 
had;  after  which  the  plowing,  harrowing  and  cultivating  and  gath- 
ering the  roots  were  repeated.  Subsequently  there  was  no  further 
trouble  with  wire  grass.  The  same  field  was  kept  under  culture 
three  or  four  years,  and  any  stray  roots  destroyed  as  found,  but  very 
few  were  found  at  all.  The  peculiarity  of  wire  grass  is,  that  it  in- 
creases from  underground  root  stocks,  and  the  more  you  cut  it  to 
pieces  the  more  there  is  of  it,  unless  taken  off  the  ground;  and  it  is 
very  tenacious  of  life.  W.  H.  W. 

Hartford  county,  Conn. 


Practical    Farming.  — No.  I. 

There  is  nothing  so  essential  to  success  in  agricultural  pursuits  as 
practical  good  sense,  united  with  tact  and  aptness  for  practical  appli- 
cation. Scientific  acquirements  are  valueless  if  they  are  not  put  into 
practice.  It  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  talk  and  write  than  it  is  to  act. 
Great  talkers  are  generally  poor  actors,  and  it  is  said  that  some  of 
our  best  agricultural  writers  are  the  poorest  practical  farmers  in  the 
world,  and  hence  the  great  prejudice  existing  among  practical  farmers 
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against  what  is  termed  book-farming.  The  man  of  action  is  generally  a 
man  of  few  words.  His  practical  good  sense,  and  active  habits,  when 
tempered  with  judgment  and  directed  by  the  light  of  science  and  experi- 
ence, never  fail  to  accomplish  the  most  important  results.  But  the  prac- 
tical farmer  is  too  apt  to  despise  the  teachings  of  science.  Wrapped 
up  in  his  own  self-sufficiency,  he  looks  down  with  contempt  upon 
everything  like  theory,  and  ignores  all  your  plans  of  progress  and 
improvement.  What  is  wanting,  is  a  combination  of  these  two  con- 
flicting elements. 

The  theorist  and  the  man  of  science  should  come  down  from  their 
elevation  and  condescend  to  practice  what  they  preach,  and  thus 
prove  the  practicability  of  their  teachings. 

On  the  other  hand  the  practical  farmer  should  read  and  study  and 
investigate,  and  thus  lay  up  a  stock  of  information,  which  he  can 
draw  upon  at  any  time,  and  apply  according  to  circumstances.  The 
practical  farmer  who  has  judgment  and  discretion,  does  not  confine 
himself  to  any  particular  programme,  which  may  be  laid  down,  but 
if  necessary  he  modifies  all  such  to  suit  circumstances.  No  writer 
can  suggest  a  plan  of  universal  application,  and  often  his  attempt  to 
do  this  does  mischief,  for  many  practical  men  seeing  that  it  is  not 
applicable  to  his  particular  condition,  rejects  the  whole  scheme  as 
altogether  impracticable.  Agricultural  writers  should  rather  seek  to 
lay  down  fundamental  principles,  leaving  it  to  the  practical  farmer 
to  carry  out  the  details  to  suit  himself. 

In  carrying  out  the  ordinary  details  of  a  farm  the  practical  farmer 
should  observe  order,  system  and  neatness,  and  all  the  surroundings 
should  be  made  as  pleasant  as  possible.  In  the  location  of  his  buildings 
an  eye  should  be  had  to  taste,  convenience  and  comfort.  He  should 
have  good  teams  and  good  teamsters,  good  fencing  and  good  gates, 
and  good  farm  roads.  He  should  have  the  best  agricultural  imple- 
ments of  every  kind.  He  should  have  good  shelters  for  his  stock, 
and  a  place  in  which  to  store  his  agricultural  implements. 

With  the  surroundings,  all  unpleasant  and  repulsive,  without  order 
and  without  system,  farming  becomes  a  mere  drudgery  from  which 
the  poor  helpless  farmer  would  fain  make  his  escape,  did  not  pinch- 
ing necessity  bind  him  down  to  it.  But  when  the  situation  is  pleas- 
ant, when  all  the  operations  of  the  farm  are  conducted  with  skill  and 
judgment,  it  is  no  longer  an  irksome  drudgery,  but  becomes  a  pleas- 
ant and  ennobling  occupation,  imparting  interest,  energy  and  enter- 
prise to  the  character. 

In  order  to  become  a  neat  orderly  farmer,  one  must  have  some 
mechanical  turn   of  mind.     A   slovenly,   negligent  man   will  never 
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make  a  neat,  orderly  farmer.  If  he  has  not  a  mechanical  turn  natu- 
rally, he  must  cultivate  one  ;  otherwise  he  will  never  be  very  success- 
ful at  farming.  The  experienced  eye  of  the  mechanical  man  is 
always  on  the  lookout,  and  if  anything  is  out  of  order  or  out  of  place, 
it  is  detected  at  once,  and  he  is  not  content  until  it  is  put  in  order. 
In  superintending  the  operations  of  his  farm,  his  wits  and  his  inven- 
tive capacities,  are  constantly  at  work,  devising  schemes  and  plans 
by  which  time  and  labor  may  be  economized,  and  the  work  better 
done. 

Every  practical  farmer  should  learn  something  about  mechanism, 
and  how  to  handle  tools.  A  man  with  a  little  turn  that  way  will 
soon  learn  this. 

He  should  have  a  work  shop  and  keep  a  set  of  carpenter's  tools. 
When  a  gate,  a  common  plow,  a  hoe  or  axe  helve  is  wanting,  or 
when  a  wagon  or  ox  cart  is  broken,  let  him  "pitch  in."  as  the  boys 
say  and  do  the  work  himself.  In  this  way  a  great  deal  of  expense 
and  time  may  be  saved. 

There  is  another  very  important  duty  of  the  practical  farmer 
which  I  will  notice  here.  Every  farmer  should  give  his  business  his 
personal  attention.  Personal  interest  is  a  great  incentive  to  human 
action.  .It  sharpens  the  wits  and  stimulates  the  energies  in  a  won- 
derful manner. 

A  man  can  attend  to  his  own  business  much  better  than  another 
can  for  him.  His  interest,  his  health  and  his  happiness  would  all 
be  greatly  promoted  by  it.  He  saves  the  expense  of  employing  an 
agent  or  overseer ;  invigorates  his  physical  system,  and  escapes  the 
pernicious  influences  of  indolent  and  luxurious  habits. 

Ordinary  laborers  seldom  exercise  any  judgment  or  discretion  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  there  is  scarcely  an  operation 
on  the  farm  that  does  not  require  the  personal  attention  of  the 
master. 

The  experienced,  critical  eye  of  the  practical  farmer  is  always 
needed.  A  great  deal  more  work  will  be  done,  and  much  better 
done  thereby. 

Let  me,  then,  urge  every  farmer  to  devote  more  personal  attention 
to  his  own  interests,  remembering  that  it  is  only  by  manly  energy, 
industry,  good  management  and  economy  that  we  can  recover  pros- 
perity and  happiness. 

I  disclaim  all  intention  of  making  any  unkind  reflections  upon 
overseers,  but  it  is  an  obvious  fact  that  since  the  liberation  of  the  ne- 
groes they  do  not  like  to  work  under  an  overseer.  Overseers  now  find 
it  difficult  to  get  them  to  work  well,  and  are  often  involved  in  personal 
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difficulties  with  them.  The  master,  however,  can  manage  them  just 
as  well  as  ever,  and  they  have  not  the  least  objection  to  working 
under  him.  Under  the  eye  of  the  master,  they  are  generally  obe- 
dient, respectful  and  faithful,  and  were  it  not  for  political  agitators, 
they  would  be  by  far  the  cheapest  and  best  laborers  we  can  get. 

"  South  Sider." 


Farming — Its  Advantages. 


The  importance  of  an  enlightened  system  of  agriculture  to  all  the 
most  substantial  interests  of  mankind  has  been  so  frequently  brought 
before  the  public,  that  it  may  seem  almost  unnecessary  to  dwell  fur- 
ther on  the  subject,  or  to  insist  yet  once  more  on  the  fact  that  to 
those  nations  who  have  most  closely  and  carefully  improved  their 
agricultural  status,  Providence  has  awarded  the  highest  prosperity. 

Our  cities  are  this  day  crowded  with  young  men  who  have  thrown 
up  excellent  chances  of  a  successful  life  as  farmers,  with  all  the  at- 
tendant advantages  of  an  influential  and  honorable  position  in  the 
countries  from  which  they  severally  hail.  Much  valuable  time  is 
spent  by  this  class  in  seeking  out  situations,  the  competition  of  which 
is  enormous.  A  berth  is  found,  may  be;  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  at  such  a  salary  as  will  barely  keep  the  occupant  decent. 
There  are  many  such  men,  who  after  years  of  drudgery  at  the  stool 
or  behind  the  counter,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  are  drawing  no  higher 
salary  than  $600  or  $800  a  year. 

The  enjoyment  of  good  health  is  the  first  consideration  in  the  life 
of  man.  Farmers  are  in  a  position  in  which  they  can  obtain  those 
two  grand  secrets  of  a  healthy  body — fresh  air  and  constant  exer- 
cise The  farmer  has  constantly  at  his  very  door  all  the  more  sub- 
stantial luxuries  of  life.  In  his  barns,  in  his  fields,  in  his  orchards, 
and  in  his  dairy  may  be  found  that  which  will  satisfy  all  animal 
wants;  his  business  is  carried  on  not  in  dingy  chambers,  bat  under 
the  blue  canopy  of  heaven ;  he  is  not  confined  within  four  walls,  but 
roams  at  will  over  his  broad  acres. 

Of  all  the  feelings  planted  in  the  human  breast,  there  is  none  we 
cherish  so  carefully  or  prize  so  highly,  as  that  of  independence.  No 
man  dependent  upon  the  public  for  his  daily  bread  can  be  said  to  en- 
joy this  privilege  equally  with  the  farmer.  Business  men,  as  well 
as  professional  men,  live  in  a  constant  turmoil  of  excitement,  ever 
striving  against  one  another,  and  dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  favor  of  the  world  for  their  success  in  life. 

The  farmer  fears  no  competition,  and  need  be  put  to  none  of  those 
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endless  shifts  in  which  the  trader  so  often  deals  in  order  to  overreach 
or  undersell. 

The  farmer's  business,  though  subject  to  more  casualties  than  any- 
other,  is  yet  so  divided  among  many  risks  that  he  need  hardly  fear 
total  failure.  The  weather  that  may  affect  injuriously  one  crop  is 
often  very  beneficial  to  another,  and  a  "hard"  year,  or  extra  diffi- 
cult seasons,  serves  to  open  up  new  ideas ;  the  continued  failure  of  a 
crop  frequently  brings  to  the  farmer  new  and  often  lucrative  kinds  of 
produce.  Pitt,  in  his  survey  of  Leicestershire,  says:  "In  twenty- 
four  years'  experience  upon  a  considerable  scale,  I  always  made  the 
most  money  in  difficult  seasons." 

The  farmer  is  not  wearied  by  the  dull  sameness  of  the  ever  re- 
peated round  of  duties  by  which  his  brother  in  town  is  worn.  Each 
morning  brings  some  new  sight  to  look  upon — some  new  work  to  be 
performed ;  from  seed  time  to  harvest,  from  ingathering  to  planting, 
the  farmer's  work  is  one  of  constant  change.  In  his  labor  there  is 
no  monotony. 

That  a  fortune  can  be  realized  upon  a  farm,  none  who  have  seen 
the  prosperity  of  American  farmers,  their  substantial  houses  and 
comfortable  properties,  dare  doubt. 

Whilst  banks  are  closing,  merchants  are  failing,  speculators  are 
ruined,  and  tradesmen  are  becoming  bankrupts,  the  farmer  is  plod- 
ding slowly  on,  and  independent  of  all,  is  gradually  and  steadily  ac- 
cumulating that  fortune  which  shall  educate  his  children  and  keep 
them  in  comfort  in  the  days  of  his  old  age. —  The  Ruralist. 


Degeneracy  of  our  Cereal  Crops. 

Why  do  our  cereal  crops,  especially  the  wheat  crop,  so  rapidly  de- 
generate? We  see  it  and  hear  it  complained  of  by  farmers  in  all 
sections  of  our  country.  Look  at  sections  where  formerly  large 
crops  of  most  excellent  grain  were  produced;  now  the  yield  will 
hardly  pay  for  the  seed.  See  also  the  once  choice  varieties  of  wheat 
that  were  supposed  not  to  be  excelled  for  quality,  or  quantity  in  pro- 
ductiveness, etc.  What  has  become  of  them  ?  Why  may  not  a  su- 
perior variety,  when  once  obtained,  be  kept  and  grown  for  an  indefi- 
nite term  of  years  ?  We  have  the  recorded  evidence  of  cultivators 
that  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  in  Africa,  the  same  varieties  are  grown 
successfully  from  year  to  year,  for  a  long  period,  without  the  least 
deterioration.  The  same  thing  is  possible  in  any  country,  we  firmly 
believe. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  all  seed  producing  plants  are  liable  to 
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mix  or  hybridize  with  others  of  the  same  family  or  class,  when  grown 
in  proximity  to  each  other.  The  modus  operandi  of  this  hybridizing 
the  botanist  understands  to  be  the  mixing  of  the  pollen  of  the  blos- 
som. In  order  to  mix  or  hybridize,  the  different  varieties  must  be 
in  blossom  together,  and  shed  their  pollen  at  the  same  time.  The 
wind,  insects,  etc.,  are  often  active  agents  in  distributing  pollen,  and 
frequently  carry  it  considerable  distances  and  deposit  it,  so  that  it  is 
unsafe  to  grow  different  varieties  of  the  same  plant,  when  we  wish  to 
keep  them  distinct  and  pure,  unless  there  is  a  considerable  interve- 
ning distance. 

Any  impregnation  of  one  variety  with  another  causes  a  variation 
in  the  seed  produced — thus  producing  a  mixed  variety;  consequently 
the  farmer  who  sows  such  seed,  thinking  to  improve  his  variety,  finds 
to  his  cost  that  he  has  made  a  mistake.  One  of  the  causes  of  de- 
generacy in  our  grain  crops  I  have  hinted  at  in  the  above;  other 
causes  are,  imperfect  preparation  of  the  soil,  careless  culture,  seed- 
ing, harvesting,  threshing,  and  lastly  but  of  greatest  importance,  sow- 
ing indifferent  or  poor  seed,  impregnated  with  much  foreign  seed  or 
matter.  If  a  pure  variety  be  planted  by  itself,  far  enough  away  not 
to  be  influenced  by  any  other  variety,  be  thoroughly  cultivated  on 
good  soil,  harvested,  threshed,  and  kept  entirely  distinct  from  any  of 
its  kind;  and  if  this  course  of  culture,  selections  of  the  most  perfect 
and  best  developed  seed  be  continued,  there  would  be  less  heard  of 
the  degeneracy  of  our  wheat  and  other  grains ;  instead,  the  excel- 
lent characteristics  of  any  variety  may  be  preserved  intact  an  indefi- 
nite term  of  years. — Cor.  Practical  Farmer. 


Enterprise  in  Farming. 


We  are  inclined  to  think,  says  Dr.  True,  that  more  farmers  fail  in 
being  what  they  wish  to  be,  or  in  having  what  they  want  to  have, 
through  want  of  enterprise,  than  the  want  of  any  other  requisite. 
In  industry  and  frugality  there  is  probably  no  class  that  equals  them. 
The  money  gained  by  honest  toil  in  the  field,  is  seldom  wasted  in  the 
wine-cup  or  gambling  table.  They  work  hard  and  long,  and  scrupu- 
lously save  their  earnings.  Still,  comparatively  few  become  wealthy, 
and  with  those  few  the  wealth  acquired  is  ordinarily  the  work  of  a 
life-time. 

This  comes,  we  think,  chiefly  from  a  lack  of  enterprise — from 
being  over-cautious  about  entering  into  any  branch  of  farming 
operations  that  has  not  been  thoroughly  tried,  tested,  and  declared 
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safe.  The  old  adage,  "nothing  ventured,  nothing  had,"  is  exem- 
plified in  the  lives  of  99  out  of  every  100  farmers. 

A  certain  degree  of  caution  is  a  good  thing;  but  it  is  quite  as  bad 
to  have  too  much  of  it  as  too  little.  For  every  farmer  who  loses  by 
showing  some  enterprise  in  raising  new  crops,  sowing  new  varieties 
of  seed,  or  in  branching  out  into  some  new  line  of  farming,  there 
are  a  hundred  who  keep  themselves  poor  by  always  running  into  the 
same  old  ruts.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  new  things  will  pay 
in  farming,  any  more  than  in  other  kinds  of  business ;  but  some  of 
them  will  pay,  and  these  will  compensate  for  what  has  been  lost  in 
experimenting  with  others. 

As  a  rule,  a  man  thinks  better  of  himself,  and  his  neighbors  think 
better  of  him,  if  he  have  the  courage  and  enterprise  to  strike  boldly 
out  into  some  new  undertaking  that  promises  well,  even  if  he  fails  in 
it,  than  they  do  if  he  sits  contentedly  down,  and  only  does  the  things 
which  his  father  saw  his  grand-father  do. — Farm  and  Orchard, 


STOCK  DEPARTMENT. 


Stock  Raising. 

Substance   of  an  essay  read  before  the  Central  Farmers' 
Club  of  Rockbridge  County,  Oct.  27,  1871,  by  Wm.  P.  Coe. 

[Communicated  by  "Petropons."] 

In  considering  this  subject,  which  is  one  of  prime  importance  to 
all  engaged  in  farming,  we  are  called  upon  to  recommend  what  we  con- 
sider the  best  plan  of  feeding  and  grazing,  so  as  to  realize  the  most 
most  profit  on  the  capital  invested  and  the  outlay  incurred. 

Cattle. — For  Summer  food,  blue  grass  furnishes  us  the  best  pastu- 
rage, if  we  look  to  the  health  of  the  animal  and  the  production  of  flesh. 
In  grazing  it  is  not  good  economy  to  give  a  large  range ;  stock  will  not 
thrive  as  well,  and  using  over  it  repeatedly,  they  lose  their  relish 
for  the  grass,  and  destoy  much  of  it  by  trampling  it  down ;  especially 
is  this  true  of  a  clover  range,  the  crushing  of  whose  stem  is  fatal. 
Experience  in  England,  and  to  some  extent  in  this  country,  goes  to 
show  that  soiling  is  profitable,  one  acre  yielding  as  much  as  three 
grazed  over.  In  feeding  rough  food  and  grain  in  the  field,  or  in  the 
barn  yard,  there  is  always  much  loss.  There  is  not  only  a  saving  of 
food  by  having  good  stables,  but  there  is  also  the  advantage  of  com- 
fort to  all,  and  protection  secured  to  the  weak.  It  is  better  to  feed 
all  rough  food  cut  fine,  and  all  grain  ground  and  steamed,  as  this 
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makes  it  go  further,  and  renders  it  more  digestible  especially  for 
older  and  younger  animals.  And  thus,  too,  inferior  food  is  utilized, 
especially  when  a  little  salt  (my  regular  practice)  is  mixed  with  the 
feed  night  and  morning.  All  feeding  should  be  regular  and  at  reg- 
ular intervals,  and  especial  care  be  taken  of  such  as  are  with  young, 
and  immediately  after  their  delivery.  These  should  have  comforta- 
able  quarters  and  kept  to  themselves.  Feed  such  scantily  for  a 
short  time,  to  avoid  milk  fever,  and  especially  should  the  sow  not  be 
disturbed  with  food  or  otherwise  for  twenty  four  hours.  Negligence 
under  such  circumstances  is  irremediable  and  yet  is  very  common. 

We  cannot  well  bestow  too  much  attention  upon  our  young  stock 
when  weaned.  I  halter  my  calves  the  first  winter.  They  are  thus 
more  easily  managed  and  handled,  thrive  faster  and  consume  less. 
In  weaning  lambs,  I  put  the  ewes  with  them  in  the  enclosure  where 
the  lambs  are  to  be  kept.  They  will  thus  be  more  reconciled  to  the 
separation.  The  ewes  should  be  put  on  thin  pasture,  to  prevent 
garget.  My  pigs,  I  wean  at  two  months.  In  raising  stock  of  all 
kinds,  we  should  bear  in  mind,  that  deficiency  in  muscle,  want  of 
size,  and  lack  of  symmetry,  resulting  from  neglecting  an  animal  in 
its  earlier  existence,  never  can  be  remedied,  be  our  care  and  feeding 
in  the  future  never  so  generous.  Dairy  stock  demands  the  strictest 
attention,  being  from  neglect  and  carelessness  far  below  what  they 
should  be  in  our  country.  Heifers  for  stock  raising  are  to  be  select- 
ed with  great  care.  Good  general  appearance  while  desirable,  is  not 
necessary.  The  escutcheon  is  reliable.  If  we  neglect  our  heifers, 
it  will  tell  upon  the  cow.  They  should  be  gently  handled  from  the 
start  and  made  to  feel  that  we  are  their  best  friends.  Accustom  them 
to  the  hand.  Fondling  and  petting  will  ensure  a  quiet  disposition — 
a  sine  qua  non  in  a  good  milker. 

Aim  not  to  have  your  heifers  to  come  in  at  less  than  two  years  of 
age,  as  it  seriously  aifects  their  growth  and  symmetry  and  injures 
their  constitution.  Good  milking  qualities  are  not  all  the  requisites. 
We  are  to  look  to  the  progeny,  with  a  view  to  secure  such  as  will 
grow  rapidly  and  fatten  readily. 

To  secure  an  even  supply  of  milk  during  the  grazing  season,  we 
must  change  their  pasture.  When  by  accident  they  get  into  even 
inferior  pasture  they  eat  with  apparent  relish.  Ever  give  them  ac- 
cess to  pure  running  water.  Always  drive  quietly.  Annoyances  of 
every  kind  tend  to  diminish  the  quantity  as  well  as  to  injure  the 
quality  of  their  milk.  Cows  will  sometime  hold  up  their  milk.  This 
is  owing  to  fear,  sullenness,  and  sometimes  it  is  to  provide  for  their 
calves.     I  do  not  approve  of  the  course  of  some  persons,  who  draw 
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from  the  cow  first,  and  leave  a  portion  (and  by  the  way  the  richest) 
for  the  calf,  as  it  ruins  the  cow  as  a  milker. 

In  the  Fall  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  graze  in  the  morning 
until  the  frost  is  gone ;  this  tends  to  dry  them.  As  pasture  fails 
they  should  be  fed  and  housed  when  cold  rains  prevail,  as  such  rains 
are  as  much  to  be  avoided  as  severe  winter  weather  if  not  more.  In 
Winter  stall  and  halter  regularly  in  buildings  well  ventilated  and 
comfortable.  Feed  good  hay  or  fodder  in  abundance.  As  grain 
feed,  I  use  one  bushel  of  corn  with  five  of  oats,  all  ground  fine, 
mixed  with  roots,  (and  let  me  here  say  I  regard  the  root  crop  as  the 
most  important  to  the  stock  raiser,)  as  one  acre  will  furnish  more 
nutriment  in  roots  than  in  any  thing  else  that  can  be  raised,  and 
these  are  a  convenience  in  winter,  relished  by  animals,  conducive  to 
digestion  and  promotive  of  health  in  every  respect. 

In  the  Spring  the  change  from  dry  to  green  food  should  be  grad- 
ual, to  prevent  scouring. 

Upon  steers  careful  handling  shows  its  effect.  A  steer  at  three 
years  under  proper  management  will  be  equal  to,  or  better  than 
an  ordinary  four  year  old,  a  clear  gain  of  a  year.  On  the  other 
hand  if  we  have  indifferent  pasture,  hay,  fodder  &c,  he  is  sure  to 
fall  heir  to  it.  In  my  opinion  the  great  difference  between  our 
steers  and  those  of  Southwestern  counties  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  get  the  best,  here  the  indifferent.  With  good  grass  in 
Summer,  a  small  amount  of  roots  and  grain,  and  good  hay,  &c,  in 
Winter,  our  herds  will  be  more  saleable,  equal  in  weight  at  three  to 
one  neglected  four-year  olds.  I  once  butchered  a  calf  at  ten  months, 
weighing  435  lbs.  Give  your  cattle  good  treatment  from  the  start  and 
you  will  never  regret  it. 

Horses. — Save  in  respect  to  mares  and  colts,  I  am  not  expe- 
rienced in  the  management  of.  I  have  learned  that  the  horse  should 
have  pleasing  associations  connected  with  his  breaking,  gentle  means 
being  preferable  to  force.  He  may  be  forced,  but  beware  lest  this 
very  force  add  not  fuel  to  the  fire,  if  he  become  unruly. 

Sheep,  properly  managed,  are  more  profitable  than  any  other 
variety  of  stock,  and  our  country  generally  is  well  adapted  to  their 
culture.  There  are  disadvantages  attending  sheep  husbandry  at  pre- 
sent— the  chief,  the  existence  among  us  of  a  thieving  population. 
Too  lazy  to  work  and  obliged  to  eat,  they  must  steal,  and  the  poor 
sheep  is  their  victim.  The  pig  will  squeal,  the  calf  bawl,  but  the 
sheep  is  dumb.  But  for  this  I  would,  as  formerly,  give  my  attention 
almost  exclusively  to  this  husbandry.  Sheep  are  peaceable,  easily 
managed,  will  thrive  where  other  stock  will  scarcely  subsist,  and  their 
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fleece  will  more  than  pay  all  the  expense  of  keeping.  They  meet 
with  ready  sale  at  all  times,  at  fair  prices — especially  lambs.  They  are 
profitable  to  feed,  being  small  consumers  of  grain  in  proportion  to 
meat  produced.  They  are  close-croppers,  it  is  true,  and  their  close 
cropping  is  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  is  injurious  to  grass; 
but  a  judicious  transferring  of  the  flock  will  in  a  great  measure  re- 
move this  objection,  and  it  is  the  too  common  practice  to  pasture 
sheep  on  land  already  too  closely  grazed. 

I  have  found  that  what  will  fatten  two  steers  will  feed  forty  weth- 
ers. Now,  suppose  the  former  gain  600  lbs.  and  the  latter  1,000  lbs. 
by  February — usually  the  best  time  to  sell :  600  lbs.  at  8  cents,  $48 ; 
1,000  lbs.  at  7  cents,  $70 — a  balance  in  favor  of  the  sheep  of  $22. 
Should  it  so  happen,  as  it  frequently  does,  that  it  is  not  advisable  to 
sell  because  of  low  prices,  and  we  have  to  keep  over,  your  40  wethers 
will  clip  you  in  May  wool  worth  $40.  How,  then,  with  your  bul- 
locks?    They  are  kept  out  without  profit — generally  with  actual  loss. 

The  best  plan  is  to  purchase  a  flock  of  ewes  September  1st,  and 
have  your  lambs  to  come  about  March  1st.  Early  lambs  are  attended 
with  additional  expense  and  trouble  but  with  profit,  as  the  lambs 
will  bring  good  prices  and  you  have  ample  time  to  fatten  your  ewes 
and  sell  by  August  1st.  It  is  an  advantage  not  to  keep  the  same 
flock  over  one  year.     Let  us  make  an  estimate : 

A  purchases,  say  200  ewes,  at  $2,       -         -  400  00 

Losses  and  expenses,  -         -         -         -  300  00 

He  sells  200  lambs  at  $2  50,  -  -  -  500  00 
"  200  ewes  (fat)  at  $2  50,  -  -  500  00 
"         700  lbs.  wool,  at  30c.  210  00 

Balance  to  side  of  profit,  ...  510  00 


$1210  00  $1210  00 

I  can  testify  to  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  having  had  ex- 
perience in  sheep  raising  for  years.  Such  results  can  be  secured 
only  by  good  attention,  and  especially  at  or  near  lambing  time. 
Comfortable  sheds  should  be  provided  for  them  to  have  access  to  at 
pleasure.  Every  few  days,  remove  such  as  are  near  lambing  for  ex- 
tra separate  treatment  and  feeding.  The  best  feed  is  oat  meal  or 
bran,  with  roots.  Close  attention  is  indispensable.  They  sometimes 
require  assistance;  sometimes  refuse  their  lambs,  but  holding  them 
a  few  times  brings  them  in.  In  intensely  cold  weather  the  lamb  will 
freeze  if  not  assisted  soon  to  nourishment.  These  may  appear  strin- 
gent rules.     Any  one  so  regarding  them  I  would  advise  to  leave 
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sheep  husbandry  to  other  hands.  I  saved  60  lambs  in  two  days  in 
the  winter  of  1854,  worth  $150  cash  in  the  spring. 

Hogs  I  do  not  consider  it  profitable  to  raise.  It  is  cheaper  to  buy 
shoats  in  the  fall  than  to  raise  them.  If  we  must  raise  them,  I  find 
cooked  food  to  be  most  economical. 

Sows  should  not  come  in  under  12  months ;  if  sooner  they  are 
stunted  and  injured  as  breeders.  The  best  course  is  to  have  your 
pigs  in  early  spring,  and  feed  and  fatten  for  pork  from  the  start,  so 
as  to  slaughter  the  next  fall.  You  can  make  from  150  to  200  lbs. 
to  the  head  in  eight  months,  saving  the  dead  expense  of  wintering. 

Brood  sows  should  be  broad  and  straight  on  the  back,  wide  be- 
tween the  hips,  with  a  large  number  of  teats,  legs  of  moderate  length 
and  head  short  and  broad  between  the  eyes.  Sows  should  not  be 
suffered  to  run  at  large,  because  of  the  great  and  numerous  losses 
incurred  through  the  agency  of  rogues,  foxes,  &c. 

For  fall  feeding,  commence  with  corn  in  the  roasting-ear  state, 
feeding  stalk  and  all.  They  will  eat  all  greedily,  and  improve  in 
size  and  weight  rapidly.  My  allowance  is  two  good  stalks  with  ears 
to  each  hog.  In  bad,  especially  cold,  rainy  weather,  give  warm,  dry 
shelter. 

I  close  with  the  following  general  rules  as  to  stock  management: 

1.  Never  sell  your  best  stock,  because  they  bring  you  good  figures. 

2.  If  you  have  only  inferior  stock,  always  select  the  best  breeders. 

3.  Do  not  part  with  your  best  males  on  any  account. 

4.  Never  turn  stock  on  clover  fields  in  hot  weather,  as  it  is  inju- 
rious to  the  land  as  plowing  when  too  wet,  but  keep  a  small  field  as 
a  wet  weather  pasture. 

5.  After  your  stock  have  been  put  into  winter  quarters,  never  turn 
out  to  graze  until  spring,  as  such  a  course  injures  both  the  land  and 
the  animal :  the  former  by  poaching  the  soil — the  latter  by  giving  it 
a  dislike  for  dry  food. 


Various  Opinions. 

Feeding  Stock. — Overfeeding  is  as  injurious  as  underfeeding. 
Probably  more  sickness  occurs,  especially  amongst  horses,  from  this 
cause  than  from  any  other.  In  addition  to  this  evil  effect  much  fod- 
der is  wasted  when  stock  are  supplied  with  unlimited  quantities. 
Even  if  it  is  only  within  their  reach,  they  will  pull  it  down,  pick  out 
the  choice  bits,  and  waste  the  remainder.  There  is  a  certain  amount 
which  is  just  right,  and  either  more  or  less  than  that  is  an  evil  to  be 
guarded  against.     Owners  of  stock  should  watch  this,  as  being  more 
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interested  and  better  capable  of  judging  than  the  great  majority  of 
hired  men.  The  proper  supply  may  be  measured  by  the  appetite  of 
the  animal,  "which  in  good  health  will  lead  it  to  eat  with  relish  all 
that  is  necessary.  When  any  is  left  in  the  manger  the  beast  has 
been  overfed,  and  when  it  has  just  enough  it  will  eat  and  enjoy  its 
allowance  and  lick  its  trough  clean.  It  is  difficult  to  manage  this 
without  direct  occasional  supervision.  "Where  the  owner  is,  the 
crib  is  clean,"  and  in  his  absence  much  waste  is  almost  certain  to 
occur. 


Preventive  of  Murrain. — I.  F.  Huddleston,  a  prominent  citi- 
zen of  Purdy,  McNairy  county,  Tenn.,  says  that  the  people  of  his 
place,  after  a  series  of  careful  tests  and  experiments,  have  become 
fully  satisfied  that  the  Ailanthus  or  "Tree  of  Heaven,"  (Ailanthus 
glandulosus,)  is  a  sure  preventive  of  murrain  in  cattle.  He  says  the 
cattle  commence  eating  the  leaves  of  the  tree  about  the  time  in  the 
season  when  murrain  would  appear;  and  that  none  having  access  to 
it  have  ever  been  known  to  take  the  disease,  while  others  all  round 
have  been  seriously  afflicted. 


Care  of  Horses'  Feet. — The  foot  is  the  most  important  part  of 
a  horse ;  when  that  is  out  of  order  the  horse  is  entirely  useless.  At 
this  period  of  the  year  a  great  deal  of  care  and  attention  may  pro- 
fitably be  turned  to  the  feet  of  our  horses.  Mud,  wet,  slush,  and 
filth  of  any  kind  allowed  to  remain  on  a  horse's  feet  will  certainly 
injure  them.  When  a  horse  is  brought  in  from  work  the  feet  and 
legs  should  be  washed  free  from  dirt  and  rubbed  dry.  The  hoof 
should  be  occasionally  well  tarred  with  common  pine  tar.  If  any 
injury  occurs  from  "calking"  the  cut  should  be  kept  clean,  and  if  it 
is  at  the  junction  of  the  hoof  and  the  skin,  pains  should  be  taken  to 
heal  it  up  at  once,  lest  the  hoof  may  become  permanently  injured  as 
it  grows  downward.  If  it  is  kept  soft  and  pliable  there  is  little  dan- 
ger of  this,  but  if  it  is  allowed  to  become  dry  and  brittle  bad  sand- 
cracks  or  split-hoof  may  occur. — Hearth  and  Home. 


Sheep. — Some  way  or  other,  agriculture  seems  incomplete  with- 
out a  flock  of  sheep.  They  are  essential  to  the  thick-set  longevity 
of  the  old  grass  land,  and  all  the  world  over  and  in  olden  times  they 
were  esteemed  as  most  important,  and  in  the  most  improved  agricul- 
tural country,  viz:  England,  they  are  cherished  by  every  farmer, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  The  wool  is  one  of  the  incomes 
which  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  flocks  are  so  managed  that 
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the  tegs  cut  heavier  and  more  valuable  fleeces  than  older  sheep ;  in 
fact,  teg  fleeces  in  England  not  only  weigh  30  per  cent,  heavier  than 
those  of  the  ewes,  but  make  ten  or  more  per  cent,  higher  price.  If 
any  tenant  farmer  in  the  regular  agricultural  districts  of  England, 
farmed  without  sheep,  he  would  soon  lose  his  crops  and  nobody  would 
rent  to  a  man  who  did  not  practice  sheep  husbandry. — Country 
Crent. 


Hog  Cholera. — The  best  preventive  of  hog  cholera  is  to  feed 
three  parts  wood  ashes,  two  parts  salt,  one  and  a  half  parts  sulphur 
pulverized.  Mix  with  wheat  bran.  We  feed  once  a  week.  Also 
let  your  pens  be  well  ventilated.  Many  crowd  a  number  of  hogs  in 
a  small,  dark  and  dirty  pen,  and  expect  them  to  keep  healthy.  If 
such  persons  would  notice,  particularly  on  opening  their  stys  in  the 
morning,  what  a  powerful  stench  fills  the  air,  they  would  view  this 
matter  differently.  And  if  this  did  not  open  their  eyes,  let  them  be 
tied  up  in  their  own  stys  twenty-four  hours.  Their  nausea,  burning 
eyes,  and  inflamed  lungs  would  convince  them  that  their  animals  had 
a  hard  time  of  it,  and  that  it  is  wonderful  they  did  not  sicken  and 
die.  Do  not  feed  musty  corn,  and  your  hogs  will  not  be  apt  to  take 
the  cholera. — Amer.  Stock  Journal. 


MANURES. 


How  Should  Manure  be  Applied. 

Observation  and  experience  should  determine  the  mind  of  the  far- 
mer in  regard  to  the  best  plan  of  applying  manure,  whether  to  plow 
it  under  deep,  or  leave  it  on  the  surface.  The  advocates  of  surface 
manuring  speak  against  manure  being  turned  under  too  deep,  while 
the  advocates  of  deep  manuring  charge  surface  manuring  with  fertil- 
izing the  atmosphere.  But  there  is  a  medium  course  and  each  theory 
is  supported  by  plausible  arguments.  However,  there  are  true  phi- 
losophical principles  against  burying  manure  too  deeply  in  the  earth. 
The  loss  of  the  saline  matter  of  the  manure  by  solution  and  infiltra- 
tion will  be  great  in  porous  soil,  and  the  evaporation,  to  which  so 
much  loss  is  attributed  by  those  holding  opinions  adverse  to  surface 
manuring,  would  be  only  a  small  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  the 
loss  by  solution. 

In  porous  soils  it  is  well  known  that  manure  will  penetrate  to  a 
great  depth,  and  much  animal  matter  may  descend  beyond  the  reach 
of  surface  growing  plants.  Humus  is  formed  by  the  decay  and 
VOL.  v — 46 
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decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,  which  in  the  philosophy  of  na~ 
ture  is  manipulated  on  the  surface,  hence  the  rule  in  the  application 
of  manure  should  be  taken  from  the  indication  of  nature  and  science. 
The  decay  and  consumption  of  one  crop  for  the  nourishment  of 
another,  and  the  droppings  of  animals  and  defoliation  of  trees  and  plants 
are  all  left  on  the  surface.  This  seems  to  contradict  the  idea  of  any 
loss  by  evaporation.  It  will,  therefore,  be  best  to  adopt  the  plan  of 
deep  cultivation,  but  to  keep  the  manure  and  vegetable  matter  as 
near  the  surface  as  possible.  There  is  always  some  loss  by  evapora- 
tion, but  much  less  than  by  infiltration.  But  it  should  be  a  leading 
idea  with  farmers  to  be  close  observers  of  such  natural  operations  in 
the  growth  of  spontaneous  and  cultivated  vegetation,  and  accommo- 
date their  practice  so  as  to  imitate  nature  as  near  as  possible. — Cor. 
Farm  Journal. 


The  Collection  of  Manure,  and  the  application  of  it  to  the 
soil,  is  one  of  the  most  important  works  on  the  farm.  Some  persons 
are  content  with  scraping  up  manure  in  Spring  and  applying  it  to 
the  soil  for  the  Spring  crops  at  the  latest  moment  possible.  This  is 
an  erroneous  practice.  Manure  ought  to  be  collected  in  the  Summer  and 
Fall  as  well  as  the  Spring,  and  arrangements  should  be  made  for  obtain- 
ing large  quantities  of  it  in  Winter  by  growing  ruta-bagas,  mangel  wur- 
zel,  etc.,  and  stall-fed  cattle.  The  manure  produced  by  stock  fed 
on  hay  or  straw,  is  not  nearly  so  valuable  as  that  made  by  animals  fed 
on  roots,  oil  cake,  or  any  rich  nutritious  food.  Muck  and  marl  should 
be  raised  in  the  Summer  or  Fall,  and  allowed  to  season  for  a  year. 
That  which  has  been  already  seasoned  should  be  drawn  out  and  ap- 
plied to  fallows,  or  as  top-dressing  for  grass  land.  Every  farmer 
should  have  a  liquid  manure  tank  in  his  barn  yard  for  collecting  the 
liquid  from  the  stable,  byres,  hog-pens,  etc.  This  liquid  is  exceed- 
ingly valuable  for  saturating  muck,  old  saw  dust,  or  barn  yard 
manure  which  has  become  fire-fanged  or  dried  in  any  way. 
Muck  saturated  with  good  liquid  manure,  is  nearly  as  valuable  for 
field  crops  as  barn-yard  manure.  A  layer  of  muck,  two  feet  in 
thickness,  is  an  excellent  foundation  for  the  barn-yard  manure  heap, 
as  the  liquid  from  the  latter  will  enrich  the  muck,  and  when  the  pile 
is  turned  and  thoroughly  mixed  in  Spring,  it  will  be  all  equally 
good. —  W.  Rural. 


Manure  from  Indian  Corn. — It  is  said  that  a  new  manure  is 
prepared  in  France  from  Indian  corn,  now  largely  used  in  French 
distilleries.       The     grain,   previously    coarsely     broken,     is     first 
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subject  to  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  to  convert  its 
starch  into  sugar.  After  fermentation  the  refuse  is  placed  in  large 
tanks,  and  when  all  the  solid  matters  have  subsided  the  clear  liquid 
is  drawn  off,  and  the  residue  yields  an  excellent  manure,  containing 
about  nine  per  cent,  of  water,  sixty  eight  per  cent,  of  organic  mat- 
ters, including  nearly  five  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  about  nineteen 
per  cent  of  mineral  matter. 


La  Plata  or  Carno  Guano. — The  residuum  of  the  flesh  used 
in  the  establishments  of  Buenos  Ayres  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
Liebig's  extract  of  meat,  is  now  to  be  met  with  in  commerce,  under 
the  name  of  La  Plata,  or  Carno  guano,  and  is  recommended  very 
highly  as  a  manure.  Analysis  shows  that  this  contains  nine  parts  in 
one  hundred  of  water,  forty  one  of  organic  matter,  nineteen  of  lime, 
magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  &c,  ten  of  phosphoric  acid,  from  one  half 
to  one  part  of  potash,  and  the  rest  of  insoluble  matter,  such  as  sand, 
clay,  &c.     The  nitrogen  amounts  to  nearly  6  per  cent. 


Ashes  for  Wheat. — A  correspondent  of  the  Rwal  Gentlemen 
is  strongly  in  favor  of  ashes  to  prevent  rust  in  wheat,  and  has  proved 
them  of  great  value  otherwise.  He  says  ashes  operate  as  a  manure 
upon  the  wheat,  even  in  the  limited  quantity  of  eight  bushels  per 
acre.  They  strengthen  the  stem,  giving  it  substance  and  solidity  ;  and 
they  afford  just  that  kind  of  pabulum  or  food  which  is  best  for  the 
development  and  perfection  of  the  grain,  and  will,  in  his  opinion,  pre- 
vent the  ravages  of  the  fly  in  wheat. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Society  and  the  Farmers' 

Assembly. 

A  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Virginia  was  held  at  the 
Exchange  Hotel,  in  Richmond,  November  1st,  1871. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  of  the  Society, 
Mr.  L.  E.  Harvie,  at  whose  request  Mr.  F.  G.  Ruflin  read  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

president's  report. 

Gentlemen, — The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Virginia  State 
Agricultural  Society  congratulate  their  constituents  and  brother 
farmers  upon  another  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  another  Fair, 
which  has  opened  under  the  favorable  auspices  of  good  weather,  full 
attendance,  and  an  exhibition  of  more  than  the  usual  high  standard 
of  excellence. 

Though  the  agricultural  year  has  been  upon  the  whole  unfavora- 
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ble,  yet  the  attendance  of  the  farmers  on  this  occasion  manifests  an 
unabated  zeal  in  their  calling,  and  leads  to  the  hope  that  at  the  meet- 
ings to  be  held  every  evening  during  the  progress  of  the  Fair,  dis- 
cussion among  yourselves  may  suggest  some  remedy  or  alleviation  for 
the  evils  which  have  afflicted  us.  It  is  important  that  something  be 
done  to  put  ourselves  in  condition  to  freight  the  many  lines  of  rail- 
way which  are  built  or  building  over  the  State,  and  add  the  induce- 
ments of  successful  tillage  and  pasturage  to  the  others  which  now  in- 
vite hither  an  immigration,  checked  at  present  by  the  political  con- 
dition of  State  and  the  malign  efforts  and  misrepresentations  of 
interested  parties  and  sections. 

As  a  mode  of  improving  our  agriculture,  it  has  been  deemed  im- 
portant by  the  Executive  Committee  to  assert  a  claim  in  behalf  of 
this  Society  to  Virginia's  quota  of  the  land  fund  donated  by  act  of 
Congress  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  agriculture. 

This  was  done  before  the  General  Assembly  as  early  as  January 
last,  and  again,  the  Legislature  having  failed  to  act  upon  that  ques- 
tion at  all  during  its  late  session,  in  April  last,  a  resolution  was 
adopted,  appointing  a  committee  to  renew  the  application  before  the 
next  General  Assembly. 

The  same  committee  has  charge  of  a  plan  that  has  been  suggested 
to  form  an  Agricultural  Museum. 

The  ordinary  trials  of  ploughs  as  held  at  the  Fair  Grounds  during 
the  progress  of  the  Fair,  have  never  been  satisfactory  to  any  of  the 
parties  interested.  To  correct  this  defect,  inherent  in  the  system,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  hold  field  trials  of  ploughs,  in  the  four 
great  divisions  of  the  State,  under  published  rules,  and  upon  a  plan 
and  principle  which  would  secure  satisfactory  tests  of  all  such  im- 
plements. Two  such  meetings  only  were  held,  and  at  one  of  them 
(Amelia  Springs)  only  one  manufacturer  entered  for  competition. 
The  manufacturers  themselves  seemed  indifferent  to  the  steps  that 
had  been  taken  to  redress  the  grievances  of  which  they  complained, 
though  the  large  attendance  of  farmers  showed  their  interest  in  the 
matter. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  the  committee  found 
that  the  Legislature  had  passed  an  act  in  regard  to  enclosures,  in 
effect  repealing  all  the  beneficent  legislation  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly at  the  session  of  1866,  and  imposing  afresh  upon  the  farmers  a 
burden  from  which  they  had  but  lately  been  relieved  after  years  of 
remonstrance. 

As  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  the  committee  did  not  wait  for  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Society,  but  addressed  itself  at  once  to  the  enlightened 
mind  of  Gov.  Walker.  By  that  means  the  passage  of  the  law  was 
prevented.  At  the  next  session  a  sub-committee  of  the  Executive 
Committee  waited  upon  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  and  induced 
it  to  abandon  the  idea  of  further  action  during  that  session.  With- 
out going  into  details,  it  may  here  be  stated  that,  upon  the  pro  forma 
of  one  county,  it  was  estimated  that  the  tax  of  enclosures,  wholly 
unnecessary  in  many  counties  of  the  State,  would  amount  to  nearly 
ten  times  the  assumed  annual  profits  of  the  farmer,  or  one-thir/t  of 
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the  value  of  the  land,  or  twelve  times  the  value  of  the  stock  to  be 
fenced  out.  Perhaps  no  more  striking  case  can  be  presented  of  the 
value  of  Agricultural  Societies. 

If  such  institutions  could  be  induced  to  co-operate  and  act  in  har- 
mony, the  services  they  could  thus  unitedly  render  would  be  incalcu- 
lable. Such  union  has  from  the  first  been  a  great  aim  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  but  it  has  failed  for  reasons  too  complex  to  be 
stated  here.  The  present  depressed  condition  of  the  State  seemed  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  make  another  effort  in  this  direction,  and 
the  Executive  Committee  adopted  at  a  late  meeting  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions inviting  all  the  other  Societies  in  the  State,  and  also  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  mechanical  interests,  to  send  delegates  to  this 
meeting  of  the  Society  to  confer  upon  some  plan  of  State  associa- 
tion. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  committee  has  not  been  notified 
of  any  response  to  their  invitation.  Perhaps  if  the  Society  itself 
should  request  some  such  action  on  the  part  of  its  younger  sisters 
all  over  the  State  the  proposition  might  be  more  favorably  received. 
It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  if  any  step  is  taken  in  this  direction 
it  should  include  all  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  State.  They  are  all  bound  up  together,  and  one  cannot  thrive 
if  the  other  languish.  There  is  nothing  incompatible  in  the  union, 
as  has  been  practically  exhibited  over  and  over,  and  with  the  happi- 
est results,  in  other  States. 

The  general  arrangements  for  the  Fair,  including  the  rules  and 
regulations  and  the  premium  lists,  have  been  published  in  pamplet 
form,  and  need  not  be  mentioned  here  further  than  to  say  this : 
With  the  amplest  means  it  is  impossible  to  please  all ;  the  very  effort 
to  avoid  complaint  in  one  quarter  will  produce  it  in  another.  But 
when  the  means  are  scant,  the  task  is  doubly  difficult,  and  those  who 
work  gratuitously  for  the  public  must  rely  upon  their  good  nature 
and  their  good  sense  to  consider  how  far  the  will  to  do  much  and  to 
reform  much  is  impeded  by  funds  almost  too  meagre  to  do  anything 
at  all.  The  report  of  the  treasurer,  which  is  herewith  presented, 
properly  examined  and  certified,  shows  a  balance  on  hand  on  the 
30th  September  last  of  $1,346  33. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Lewis  E.  Haevie,  President. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  S.  Bradford  the  report  was  received  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Harvie  then  adjourned  the  Society,  and  having  called  to  the 
chair  Judge  F.  N.  Watkins,  announced  that  the  meeting  was  resolved 
into  a  Farmers'  Assembly. 

The  Chairman  announced  "Immigration"  as  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion for  the  night. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  S.  Bradford,  gentlemen  present  from  other 
States  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  debate. 

A  spirited  and  interesting  colloquial  discussion  upon  the  uses  and 
advantages  of  foreign  immigration  to  Virginia  and  the  method  of 
promoting  it  was  sustained  until  near  midnight. 
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Nov.  2. — The  Society  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  L.  E.  Harvie,  Mr.  John  Ravenscroft  Jones,  of 
Brunswick,  was  called  to  the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  proxies  showed  that  255  members 
were  represented  by  proxies. 

The  Society  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  resulting  as  follows : 

President — Lewis  E.  Harvie. 

Vice-Presidents — 1st.  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  of  New  Kent ;  2d.  John 
T.  Cowan  of  Montgomery;  3d.  William  C.  Knight,  of  Richmond; 
4th.  F.  G.  Ruffin,  of  Chesterfield;  5th.  R.  B.  Haxall,  of  Orange; 
6th.  M.  B.  Buck,  of  Warren ;  7th.  Randolph  Harrison,  of  Cumber- 
land ;  8th.  William  A.  Burke,  of  Augusta. 

Executive  Committee. — Col.  J.  D.  H.  Ross,  Rockbridge;  R.  H- 
Dulany,  Fauquier;  Col.  Thomas  H.  Carter,  King  William;  R.  W. 
N.  Noland,  Fredericksburg;  F.  N.  Watkins,  Prince  Edward;  Major 
A.  H.  Drewry,  Charles  City;  J.  S.  Draper,  Pulaski;  J.  Ravenscroft 
Jones,  Brunswick;  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Walker,  Goochland;  Capt.  Richard 
Irby,  Richmond;   Secretary  and  Treasurer,  E.  G\  Leigh,  Richmond. 

Resolutions  offered  by  Hon.  James  Lyons,  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  agricultural  library,  authorizing  quarterly  meetings 
of  the  Society  for  the  discussion  of  various  questions  relating  to  ag- 
riculture, and  for  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  the  Selma  Agri- 
cultural Convention  in  December,  were  laid  on  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Wm.  A.  Ruff,  of  Rockbridge,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Society  be  instructed 
to  correspond  with  the  Secretaries  of  all  the  county  Fairs  in  the 
State  to  have  committees  appointed  by  such  Societies  to  take  charge 
of  all  articles  not  perishable,  and  to  exhibit  the  same  at  the  ensuing 
State  Fair. 

On  motion,  the  Society  adjourned. 


Causes  of  the  Failure  of  the  Wheat  Crop  in  Virginia. 

Mr.  Editor, — At  the  last  night's  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Assem- 
bly at  the  Exchange  Hotel,  in  Richmond,  quite  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion, in  a  conversational,  way,  took  place  on  the  subject  stated  in 
the  above  caption. 

Some  gentlemen  attributed  the  failure  to  one. cause,  and  some  to 
another.  A  very  intelligent  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Gold- 
smith, thought  it  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  fine  or  good  crops  of 
many  years  previous  had  exhausted  the  land,  or  at  least  that  the 
food  for  the  wheat  crop  was  exhausted,  and  therefore  the  failure. 
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Mr.  Frank  Ruffin,  Mr.  Ro.  Douthat  and  others  differed  with  him. 
They  thought  there  was  fertility  enough  in  our  lands,  and  food  that 
the  wheat  plant  delights  in,  to  make  good  crops,  and  that  the  failure 
was  owing  to  something  else — season,  or  change  in  climate,  or  some- 
thing they  did  not  exactly  know. 

Major  Ross,  President  of  the  Rockbridge  Agricultural  Society, 
attributed  it  mainly  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  seed  we  have  used. 

Mr.  Fontaine,  of  North  Carolina,  thought  it  advisable  to  rotate 
wheat  with  tobacco,  &c.  I  thought  it  was  owing  in  a  great  measure 
to  our  variable  climate,  and  in  part  to  want  of  good  cultivation  since 
the  war,  and  I  ought  to  have  said  in  our  tide-water  country  to  the 
want  of  lime,  which  has  been  generally  abandoned  since  the  war  for 
want  of  capital;  and  that  want  of  capital  is  the  real  cause  of  fail- 
ure, no  doubt :  for  the  fact  is  there  can  be  no  success  in  agriculture 
without  capital.  I  made  a  statement  in  the  discussion  that  forty 
years  ago  we  had  a  succession  of  failures  on  lower  James  river  for 
seven  years,  owing  to  rust,  and  after  that  we  had  good  crops,  com- 
paratively, up  to  the  war.  I  "spoke  without  the  book,"  not  antici- 
pating such  a  discussion.  I  had  not  looked  over  my  farm  journal  for 
many  years,  but  on  coming  home  after  the  Fair  I  looked  over  my 
journal,  and  found  that  the  seven  years  of  rust  and  failure  in  the 
wheat  crops  were  not  exactly  in  succession,  but  were  in  this  way :  In 
1820  rust  and  failure  of  wheat  crop.  In  1821,  1822  and  1823  all 
failures,  owing  to  rust.  In  1824  fine  crop  of  wheat;  no  rust.  In 
1825  some  rust;  only  tolerable  crop  of  wheat.  In  1826  some  little 
rust;  moderate  crop  of  wheat.  In  1827  bad  crop  of  wheat.  In 
1828  rust  and  bad  crop  of  wheat.  In  1829  storms  of  rain  in  May; 
bad  crop  of  wheat.  In  1830  and  1831  fair  crops  of  wheat.  In 
1832  a  fine  crop  of  wheat.  In  1833  nineteen  days'  rain  in  the 
month  of  May ;  failure  of  wheat.  In  1834  and  1835  wheat  rusted, 
failure.  In.  1836  rains  in  May  and  failure  of  wheat.  In  1837  wheat 
again  injured  by  rain,  but  tolerably  good  crop.  In  1838  hurricane 
in  harvest,  but  good  crop  of  wheat.  In  1839  good  crop  of  wheat. 
In  1840  rainy  in  May;  bad  crop  of  wheat.  In  1841  and  1842  rust; 
bad  crop  of  wheat.  In  1843  splendid  crop  of  wheat.  In  1844  and 
1845  fine  wheat  crop.  In  1846  scab  injured  wheat;  small  crop.  In 
1847,  1848  and  1849  fine  crops  of  wheat.  In  1850  rust,  but  tolera- 
ble crop.  In  1851  and  1852  great  crops  of  wheat.  In  1853,  1854 
and  1855  fine  crops  of  wheat.  In  1856  rains  in  May;  small  crop  of 
wheat.  In  1857  fine  crop  of  wheat.  In  1858  rainy  in  May ;  short 
crop  of  wheat.  In  1859  rust  and  army  worm ;  short  crop  of  wheat. 
In  1860  good  crop  of  wheat.     In  1861  best  crop  I  ever  made.     In 
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1862,  1863  and  1864  fine  crops  of  wheat,  as  far  as  sown  and  har- 
vested. In  1865  good  crop  of  wheat,  as  far  as  sown,  but  not  har- 
vested. 

I  will  remark  that  I  began  to  lime  my  land,  or  rather  to  marl  in 
1837,  and  continued  marling  for  seven  years  in  succession  one  field 
each  year  in  the  rotation  of  crops.  Then  I  bought  oyster  shells  and 
burned  them  in  a  kiln,  and  limed  a  field  every  year  for  four  years. 
After  that,  shells  becoming  scarce  and  high,  we  had  to  resort  to  the 
North  river  lime,  which  I  continued  to  use  until  the  war,  liming  one 
field  in  the  rotation  of  crops  each  year,  making  about  twenty -four 
years  that  I  used  lime.  The  crops  increased  after  the  use  of  lime 
until  they  doubled,  and  I  think  were  less  liable  to  failure.  I  had 
improved  my  land  considerably  by  the  use  of  clover  and  plaster  be- 
fore I  began  to  use  lime,  but  it  did  not  make  as  good  crops  as  after 
the  use  of  the  lime.  I  began  to  farm  in  1816,  and  in  1817  I  began 
to  sow  clover  seed  and  plaster,  and  never  failed  to  sow  both  until  the 
war.  I  think  upon  inspecting  my  journal  it  will  be  found  that  the 
crop  of  wheat  depends  upon  the  seasons.  A  wet  season  in  May  is 
certain  to  injure  the  crop  of  wheat  in  tide-water  Virginia.  Our 
seasons  for  health  vary.  We  have  a  series  of  healthy  seasons  and  a 
series  of  sickly  years.  So  with  the  wheat — a  series  of  good  crops 
and  a  series  of  bad  crops.  We  have  had  a  series  of  bad  crops  since 
the  war,  and  we  shall  have  a  series  of  good  crops  hereafter.  We 
have  had  a  succession  of  rainy  and  cold  Mays  ever  since  the  war, 
and  that  has  caused  the  rust  in  the  wheat,  which  has  caused  the  fail- 
ure in  the  crop  of  wheat.  There  is  plenty  of  fertility  in  our  James 
river  lands  to  make  good  crops  of  wheat.  As  a  proof  of  it  we  have 
very  heavy  crops  of  straw  and  fine  crops  of  clover ;  and  I  believe  if 
we  had  been  able  to  continue  to  lime  our  lands  regularly  as  we  did 
before  the  war,  we  should  not  have  failed  in  wheat  so  much  as  we 
have.  But  I  do  not  despair;  we  shall  make  good  crops  of  wheat 
again  on  James  river.  I  would  certainly  advise  an  extension  of  the 
old  four  field  rotation,  to  five  or  six  fields,  and  make  hay  for  market, 
and  graze  for  market  as  far  as  we  have  the  means.  We  must,  as 
Mr.  Ruffin  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  Farmers'  Assembly  advised, 
diversify  our  crops,  so  that  if  the  wheat  fails  we  may  have  something 
else  to  rely  upon.  Before  the  war  we  were  coining  money  under  the 
four-field  system  on  James  river.  Then  wheat  was  the  great  crop, 
but  it  is  very  different  now,  so  I  have  advised  my  sons  to  change 
their  rotation  from  four  to  five  fields,  and  to  have  three  grain  crops 
and  two  grass  crops — one  to  mow  hay  for  market,  and  one  to  graze 
moderately  for  market.     Six  fields — three  in  grain  and  three  in 
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grass — perhaps  would  be  better ;  but  it  would  increase  the  fencing 
very  much,  which  is  objectionable.  I  propose  to  my  sons  to  adopt  a 
rotation  of  five  fields,  which  is,  I  understand,  practiced  in  Louisa 
county,  viz:  first  year  in  clover,  to  be  grazed;  second  year,  wheat; 
third  year,  timothy,  mowed  for  market ;  fourth  year,  corn ;  fifth  year, 
wheat,  sown  in  clover  seed  to  begin  the  rotation  again.  Plaster  the 
clover  the  spring  it  is  sown,  and  be  sure  to  harrow  the  clover  seed  in 
when  sown.  Most  respectfully  yours, 

.    Hill  Carter. 
Shirley,  Nov.  9th,  1871. 


Cost  of  a  Crop  of  Corn. 

Mr.  Editor, — Having  seen  a  number  of  assertions  and  intimations 
made  in  your  journal  as  to  the  prime  cost  of  making  a  crop  of  corn, 
some  persons  estimating  a  barrel  of  corn  to  cost  the  producer  as  much 
as  $3.00,  I  give  you  herewith  a  full  statement  of  growing  and  har- 
vesting my  crop  of  corn  for|this  year  (1871.)  The  field  cultivated  con- 
tains 65  acres.  The  corn  was  cut  off  at  the  ground,  and  shucked  on  the 
stalk,  making  harder  shucking,  but  less  handling.  I  estimated  the 
fodder  to  pay  for  all  the  labor  of  saving  both  corn  and  fodder,  (the 
shucking  excepted)  and  also  to  pay  for  all  hay  or  fodder  fed  to  the 
horses  while  engaged  in  any  way  in  working  on  the  crop. 

A  man  costs  me  65  cents  a  day,  and  a  boy  or  woman,  cost  40  cents 
a  day,  including  wages  and  rations.  This  statement  accounts  for 
labor,  feed,  seed,  repairs,  taxes,  &c,  but  allows  nothing  for  my  super- 
intendence, for  which  I  think  myself  well  paid  in  house-rent  and  fire- 
wood, and  in  the  fruit,  vegetables,  butter,  milk,  meal,  flour  and  meat 
consumed  by  myself  and  family.  I  have  allowed  10  per  cent  on  cost 
of  horses  and  tools  for  wear  and  tear,  repairs,  &c.  I  make  no  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  marketing  the  crop,  as  that  must  be  varied  ac- 
cording to  location. 

61   days,  at  65  cents,  $39  65 

at  65     "  5  20 

at  65     "  6  50 

at  40     "  4  80 

at  65     "  6  50 

at  65     "  7  47 

at  50     "  7  00 

at  65     «  9  10 

at  65     "  5  20 

at  50     "  10  00 


Plowing 

61 

Harrowing 

8 

Laying  off  rows 

10 

Dropping  corn 

12 

Covering  corn 

10 

Harrowing  corn 

10J 

Re-planting 

14 

Coultering 

14 

Cultivating 

8 

Thinning 

20 
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Hoeing 

20   days 

at  50  cents 

Coultering 

16      " 

at  65     " 

Cutting  off 

39      " 

at  65     " 

Shucking 

70      " 

at  50     " 

6  Plow-points 

at  50     " 

10  bushels  corn 

for  seed  at 

$1  00 

40  bushels  corn 

for  feed  at 

80     " 

40  bushels  corn 

for  feed  at 

90     " 

Wear,  &c,  of  teams  and  implements, 

Taxes  <5n  land, 

10 

00 

10 

40 

25 

35 

35 

00 

3 

00 

10 

00 

32 

00 

36 

00 

50 

00 

10 

00 

Total,  323  17 

Cost  per  acre  for  65  acres  is  not  quite  $5,  so  that  if  we  raised  5 
barrels  to  the  acre,  as  we  should  do,  our  corn  would  cost  us  $1  00 
per  barrel. 

Yours,  &c,  A.  A.  MacDonald. 

Crlendover  Va.,  Nov.  7th,  1871. 


Goodwyn  Agricultural  Club. 

The  Club  met  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  M.  H.  Hester,  September 
29th,  1871.     President  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  being  absent,  on  motion  the  proceedings  of  last 
meeting  were  dispensed  with. 

Professor  Kerr,  State  Geologist,  being  present,  was  invited  to  a 
seat  with  the  members. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Hicks  made  interesting  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  stock- 
raising — the  regular  question  for  discussion — maintaining  the  policy 
of  keeping  as  large  a  number  of  cattle  as  possible  to  improve  our 
lands. 

Mr.  I.  H.  Davis  followed,  expressing  similar  views. 

Prof.  Kerr  being  called  upon,  gave  his  views  on  this  and  kindred 
topics,  and  answering  the  many  questions  from  members.  We  re- 
gret that  we  cannot  give  a  regular  and  connected  statement  of  his 
views  as  they  were  presented.  The  Club  was  much  interested  and 
benefitted  from  the  information  communicated  ,by  him.  He  spoke 
of  fertilizers  derived  from  stock  as  of  prime  importance,  not  second 
to  any  in  restoring  our  fatigued  and  exhausted  lands ;  of  the  adulte- 
ration of  guano  and  other  imported  and  manufactured  articles  gotten 
up  to  sell  to  farmers;  the  various  kinds  of  soil  in  our  State,  and  the 
particular  grasses  adapted  to  them  ;  wras  pleased  to  see  so  much  spirit 
and  life  in  Granville.     He  was  on  a  tour  of  observation  over  the 
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State,  and  regretted  to  say  that  with  few  exceptions  there  was  no 
substantial  improvement,  agriculturally,  in  North  Carolina ;  the  ten- 
dency, on  the  contrary,  was  downwards,  and  it  would  not  be  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  calculate,  if  the  present  state  of  things  lasted,  when 
the  best  interests  of  the  State,  dependent  as  they  are  upon  success- 
ful farming,  would  be  prostrated.  He  felt  much  pleased  in  meeting 
with  the  members  of  the  Goodwyn  Club.  Monthly  meetings  of 
farmers,  discussions,  reports  of  results  of  experiments,  &c,  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  highly  beneficial.  He  wished  to  observe  and 
to  learn.  He  believed  the  county  of  Granville  was  not  behind  any 
of  her  sisters,  except  perhaps  Edgecombe  and  one  or  two  others  in 
the  East,  where  their  facilities  for  marl  were  so  great,  and  cotton  the 
market  crop.  In  the  portion  of  the  State  underlaid  by  a  granite 
soil  it  compares  favorably  with  any  other.  Granite  does  not  yield 
much  lime  or  magnesia,  but  is  rich  in  potash.  Our  soils  result  from 
the  decomposition  of  granite  rock.  North  Carolina  may  be  set  down 
as  a|granite  State  from  Goldsboro'  to  the  Smoky  Mountains.  What 
is  the  reason  of  the  deterioration  of  our  soils  ?  It  happens  wherever 
there  is  such  a  wasting,  loose  system  of  farming  as  obtains  amongst  us. 
Land  requires,  it  demands  attention.  Two  or  three  hundred  years 
ago  the  Europeans  had  to  face  this  problem.  This  state  of  things 
can  only  be  obviated  by  restoring  to  the  soil  the  elements  which  have 
been  exhausted.  Every  draft  on  our  account  in  bank  leaves  us  that 
much  less.  Generations  coming  after  us  have  a  claim  on  us,  that  we 
leave  the  soil  in  a  good  condition  for  them.  One  vicious  cultivation, 
one  shallow  plowing,  enables  rainfalls,  instead  of  becoming  in  a  great 
measure  absorbed,  to  abrade  our  soils,  carrying  off  some  of  the  best 
materials.  He  thought  highly  of  a  system  of  cattle  farming  as  a 
basis  for  the  restoration  of  our  soils,  with  also  super-phosphates  and 
such  guanos  and  other  fertilizers  as  may  be  purchased  of  genuine 
quality.  The  first,  however,  he  deemed  the  most  essential.  He  al- 
luded to  the  published  statistics  of  Germany,  England,  Scotland,  &c, 
as  illustrating  the  importance  of  this.  There  they  have  a  mathemat- 
ical rule  as  to  the  number  of  cattle  for  each  farm.  We  ought  to 
avail  ourselves  of  their  experience.  We  can  grow  grasses  as  well 
here  in  North  Carolina  as  can  be  grown  in  Ohio  or  New  York. 
Make  cheese  equally  as  well.  'Tis  a  shame  that  Northern  hay 
should  be  imported  into  this  State,  and  the  same  may  be  said  as  to 
pork.  He  told  the  Edgecombe  farmers  the  same  thing.  Where 
grass  can  be  grown,  cattle  can  be  raised  advantageously.  We  are 
too  inert. 
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The  President  asked  Mr.  K.  as  to  meadow  grass — how  overflows 
affect  it,  &c. 

Mr.  K.  said  that  the  creeks  and  streams  rise  higher  and  oftener 
now  than  formerly.  This  was  not  owing  to  our  climate,  for  that  was 
not  materially  changed.  He  attributed  it  to  shallow  plowing,  espe- 
cially on  rolling  lands  or  hill  sides.  We  must  remedy  this  with 
clover  and  grasses. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Hester  said  he  had  tested  as  well  as  he  was  able  the 
merits  of  the  bag  of  "Cairo  Guano,"  sent  as  a  present  to  the  Club 
from  Col.  Lamb,  of  Norfolk,  and  turned  over  to  him  for  experiment. 
It  compared  very  favorably  with  an  established  fertilizer  which  costs 
ten  dollars  more  per  ton.  No  difference  apparent  in  the  crops  of  the 
present  year.  They  were  alongside  of  each  other,  and  both  suffered 
severely  from  drought. 

Mr.  Horner  here  alluded  to  an  experiment  he  had  on  hand  in  lim- 
ing a  lot  of  land,  but  was  not  yet  able  to  state  the  results.  Here  a 
little  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  Horner,  Kerr,  Davis,  E.  H. 
Hicks,  Martin  and  Jno.  R.  Hicks  participated.  The  latter  had  never 
seen  lime  act  well  unless  there  was  much  vegetable  matter  on  the 
soil. 

Messrs.  Horner,  E.  H.  and  R.  J.  Hicks  were  requested  to  repre- 
sent the  Goodwyn  Club  at  the  State  Fair. 

On  motion  of  Capt.  C.  R.  Lewis,  the  Club  adjourned  to  meet  at 
his  house  the  last  Saturday  in  October. 

Nath'l.  A.  Gregory,  Sec'ty. 


A  Variety  of  Crops. 


Mixed  husbandry  has  two  great  advantages — it  gets  the  benefit  of 
all  the  land  has  to  bestow,  the  various  crops  drawing  upon  the  va- 
rious materials  of  the  soil.  Hence  a  greater  length  of  time  can  be 
covered  without  replenishing  the  land,  though  it  is  better  to  feed  lib- 
erally and  constantly.  Second,  In  the  variety  of  produce  there  are 
always  some  products  that  will  sell  well,  even  in  the  worst  of  times, 
while  there  is  less  loss  in  the  poor  prices  where  but  a  small  quantity 
is  sold.  In  this  way  there  is  no  loss,  but  always  a  gain  ;  not  a  for- 
tune realized  (nor  a  fortune  lost,)  but  fair,  moderate  profits  secured. 

This  is  safe  farming,  just  as  in  speculation  the  man  who  is  content 
with  moderate  profits  is  the  safe  speculator,  prosecuting  his  trade 
when  others  fail. 

*  *  *  * 

Cor.  Country  Gent. 
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f  orfkultaal  §eprtatent. 


The  State  Fair. 


The  late  exhibition  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  passed  off 
with  perhaps  more  eclat  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  and  in  many 
respects  it  surpassed  any  that  have  been  held  since  the  fall  of  1860. 
The  number  and  quality  of  the  cattle,  horses,  poultry  and  machinery 
were  remarkably  good,  and  deserved  the  admiration  they  elicited; 
but  the  exhibition  of  horticultural  and  pomological  products  was  in- 
significant, and  not  at  all  commensurate  with  the  occasion.  What 
ought  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  Fair 
was  hardly  sufficient  to  demand  a  passing  notice.  True,  the  few 
flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  that  were  exhibited  were  excellent,  and 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  the  practicability  of  our  growers  making  a 
fine  display,  but  there  were  possibly  not  over  a  dozen  contributors. 
This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  and  it  becomes  us  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  which  produced  this  failure,  with  a  view  to  prevent,  if  possi- 
ble, a  recurrence  in  the  future.  We  do  not  think  it  was  owing  to 
any  lack  of  public  spirit  on  the  part  of  our  market  gardeners,  florists 
and  fruit-growers.  On  the  contrary  we  have  always  found  them  will- 
ing to  contribute  cheerfully  of  their  time  and  labor  to  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  these  important  interests.  Nor  was  it  from  any  inca- 
pacity to  make  a  handsome  show  of  such  products.  The  contrary 
has  been  demonstrated  at  former  exhibitions  of  this  and  other  So- 
cieties. We  do  think,  however,  that  the  arrangement  of  the  premium 
lists  and  the  amounts  offered  as  premiums,  have  together  acted  almost 
as  a  barrier  to  entries  for  competition  in  this  department. 

Take,  for  instance,  garden  products.  The  premium  offered  for 
best  acre  of  Irish  potatoes,  not  less  than  two  hundred  bushels,  was 
ten  dollars;  for  best  dozen  cauliflower,  one  dollar;  for  best  dozen 
cabbages,  one  dollar,  and  so  on  throughout  the  list :  while  we  find 
under  farm  products,  for  best  bushel  of  wheat,  five  dollars.  Now 
either  of  the  articles  above  mentioned  in  garden  products  is  of  equal 
if  not  superior  market  value  to  a  bushel  of  wheat.     Why,  then,  the 
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difference?  We  do  not  think  the  premium  offered  for  wheat  exorbi- 
tant— indeed,  it  is  small  enough — but  the  other  prizes  are  absolutely 
trifling. 

Take  again  orchard  products.  For  best  bushel  dried  peaches,  four 
dollars  is  offered,  while  for  the  best  collection  of  apples  only  five  dol- 
lars is  to  be  awarded — the  latter  embracing,  as  it  has  done  at  former 
exhibitions,  from  one  to  two  hundred  varieties.  If  the  one  is  worthy 
a  premium  of  four  dollars,  the  other  should  be  at  least  twenty-five 
or  fifty. 

The  same  inequality  and  want  of  appreciation  is  manifest  through- 
out the  entire  list,  and  we  are  sure  that  this  has  caused  the  indiffer- 
ence shown  by  our  growers  at  the  late  exhibition. 

We  hope  that  the  Executive  Committee  will  thoroughly  revise  its 
premium  list  for  the  next  year,  and  bring  out  the  fullest  display  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  ever  yet  made  in  the  State. 


The  Horticulturist  and  the  American  Pomoiogical  Society. 

The  November  issue  of  the  Horticulturist  contains  an  excellent 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  session  of  the  American  Pomo- 
iogical Society.  It  concludes  with  some  most  important  suggestions 
as  to  the  manner  the  discussions  at  the  meetings  of  that  Society  are 
conducted.  This  journal,  we  are  glad  to  see,  agrees  fully  with  the 
views  suggested  by  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer  in  the  No- 
vember issue,  concerning  the  intolerable  waste  of  time  caused  by  the 
present  mode  of  revising  the  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 

Our  thanks  are  due  our  cotemporary  for  its  kind  allusions  to  Rich- 
mond and  Virginia;  but  candor  compels  us  to  dissent  entirely  from 
its  strictures  upon  our  more  Southern  friends,  as  exhibited  in  the 
following  extract. 

After  saying  that  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  secure  a  large 
attendance  of  Northern  and  Western  pomologists,  which  efforts  were 
highly  successful,  the  Editor  goes  on  to  say : 

"And  it  was  hoped  that  now,  since  an  opportunity  of  unusually 
favorable  character  was  afforded  to  the  South  to  exhibit  their  product, 
it  would  be  accepted  and  grandly  responded  to. 

"  We  need  hardly  repeat  here  our  disappointment.  For  with  the 
exception  of  the  fruits  from  Virginia,  whose  growers  had  manifested 
the  utmost  interest  and  zeal  in  rendering  the  whole  occasion  a  credit- 
able success,  at  least  to  the  Old  Dominion,  yet  the  display  from  other 
Southern  States  was  meagre  and  indefinite.  It  seemed  as  if  there 
was  either  an  apathy  in  interest,  or  a  constitutional  inertia  and  in- 
disposition to   effort,  which  rendered  it  an  impossibility  to  gather 
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together  the  right  material,  and  form  an  union  of  heart,  hands  and 
products  in  supporting  so  worthy  an  institution.  We  speak  frankly, 
for  the  fact  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  the  South  did  not  respond  as 
freely  as  was  expected,  nor  as  much  as  wotald  have  been  to  her 
credit." 

Now,  in  all  frankness,  we  think  this  was  penned  without  due  re- 
flection. Surely  the  Editor  of  the  Horticulturist  knows — certainly 
he  ought  to  know — that  in  an  unfavorable  season,  such  as  the  past 
has  been  in  the  extreme  South,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Southern 
pomologists  to  make  any  display  at  the  season  of  the  year  at  which 
the  exhibition  was  held. 

What  fruits  could  they  have  shown  ?  Certainly  not  peaches  nor 
pears,  as  these  had  disappeared  with  them  ere  that  date.  Apples 
are  not  to  be  expected  at  that  season,  it  being  too  late  for  early,  and 
too  early  for  late  varieties.  Nor  is  it  the  precise  time  of  the  year 
for  oranges.     Then  what  could  they  have  exhibited  ? 

As  to  the  charges  of  "  apathy  in  interest,"  "  constitutional  inertia" 
and  "indisposition  to  effort,"  we  cannot  think  the  Editor  of  the 
Horticulturist  remembered  that  such  men  as  P.  J.  Berckmans,  of 
Georgia,  Col.  Hardee,  of  Florida,  and  Dr.  Wylie,  of  South  Carolina, 
were  representative  members  from  the  South  ;  or,  if  he  did,  he  must 
have  written  without  knowing  of  what  he  spoke. 

That  the  South  did  not  make  such  a  display  as  the  North  and 
West,  is  not  surprising.  Fruit  culture  is  of  very  recent  date  in  the 
South,  and  under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  a  great  exhibition  on 
the  part  of  the  Southern  Pomologists  ought  not  to  have  been  an. 
ticipated ;  but  taking  into  account  the  unfavorable  season,  and  the 
unpropitious  date,  at  which  the  Society  met,  absolutely  nothing  could 
be  looked  for. 

Congratulating  the  Horticulturist  on  its  most  excellent  report,  and 
expressing  thanks  for  its  courteous  mention  of  Virginia,  we  must 
object  to  its,  as  we  think,  unjust  criticism  of  the  Southern  pomolo- 
gists. 


A  Word  to  our  Friends. 

At  the  close  of  another  year,  which  we  hope  has  been  a  successful 
and  happy  one  to  all  our  readers,  we  wish  to  have  a  friendly  talk 
with  them  concerning  our  respective  duties  and  obligations. 

Each  year,  as  it  passes,  is  adding  rapidly  to  the  importance  of  the 
horticultural  interests  in  the  State,  and  indeed  throughout  the  South. 
A  few  years  since  our  horticultural  and  pomological  products  were 
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so  unimportant  as  to  command  but  little  attention:  now  they  stand 
hardly  second  to  any.  A  few  years  ago  we  imported  quantities  of 
the  staple  vegetables  and  fruits :  to-day  we  export  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  each;  and  this  is  but  a  beginning — a  foreshadowing— of 
what  is  to  be  in  the  future,  when  to  our  splendid  advantages  of  soil 
and  climate  and  the  industry  and  energy  of  our  growers  shall  be 
added  the  knowledge  and  skill  which  observation  and  experience 
alone  can  fully  supply. 

Great  and  unparalleled  as  has  been  the  growth  and  success  of 
these  interests,  no  one  can  doubt  that  even  far  greater  results  might 
have  been  achieved  and  many  failures  avoided  had  the  practical  ex- 
perience of  different  producers  been  freely  interchanged.  This  has 
been  the  great  defect,  the  great  error  on  the  part  of  our  gardeners 
and  pomologists:  each  has  worked  for  himself  and  by  himself,  and 
few  have  seen  or  sought  the  advantage  of  profiting  by  the  failures 
and  successes  of  ethers. 

It  is  our  duty  to  give  all  the  information  we  can,  and  wherein  we 
have  failed  we  beg  at  least  that  it  be  not  attributed  to  any  lack  of 
disposition.  But  do  not  our  readers  owe  to  themselves  and  to  our 
great  and  glorious  brotherhood  the  duty  of  diffusing  their  individual 
light  abroad  for  the  benefit  of  all? 

No  class  of  men  are  so  free  from  jealousies,  so  closely  and  tho- 
roughly united  in  a  common  and  most  ennobling 'calling  as  are  the 
horticulturists  and  pomologists.  This  very  harmony  of  association 
entails  upon  us  all  an  obligation  to  be  co-workers  in  the  great  work 
of  building  up  and  pushing  forward  the  science  and  practice  of  hor- 
ticulture ;  and  in  no  way  can  it  be  more  readily  or  more  profitably 
done  than  by  using  freely  the  columns  of  the  horticultural  journals 
for  the  dissemination  of  such  individual  knowledge. 

May  we  not  hope  that  our  patrons  who  are  so  successfully  engaged 
in  this  branch  of  industry  will,  one  and  all,  resolve  with  the  ensuing 
year  to  see  to  it  that  the  horticultural  columns  of  the  Planter  and 
Farmer  are  abundantly  supplied  with  facts,  observations  and  expe- 
riences which  shall  serve  as  beacons  to  warn  others  of  shoals,  or  as 
encouragements  to  raise  the  hopes  of  those  who  are  desponding? 
Do  this  and  we  guarantee  you  such  a  journal  as  cannot  be  excelled 
and  as  you  cannot  fail  to  prize  beyond  your  highest  conception. 

Do  not  say  that  what  you  have  to  say  is  a  small  matter  and  of  no 
importance.  It  is  the  little  things  of  every  day  occurrence  that  are 
needed.  A  few  lines  showing  cause  of  failure  or  relating  success, 
are  what  do  most  good  and  are  most  acceptable  to  the  public. 
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We  return  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  friends  who  have  so  kindly 
aided  us  in  the  past,  and  our  earnest  desire  is  to  swell  the  list  until 
every  subscriber  shall  become  a  contributor. 


English   Sparrows. 


The  editor  of  the  G-ardener  s  Monthly  in  reply  to  a  correspon- 
dent says : 

"There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  English  Sparrow  is  the 
most  powerful  antagonist  that  insects  of  the  caterpillar  kind  have  yet 
met  with  As  for  the  curculio  and  those  insects  which  chiefly  work 
at  night,  the  English  Sparrow  will  not  help  you  one  bit  against  them. 
They  will  simply  give  you  green  trees,  where  you  want  nice  sum- 
summer  shade — very  nice  matters  for  town  and  suburban  gardens. 

As  for  fruit  and  grain,  they  are  ravenous  on  them — taking  all  they 
can  get.  They  not  only  expect  to  be  paid  for  the  good  they  undoubt- 
edly do  in  destroying  insects,  but  wish  to  be  their  own  judge  and  jury 
as  to  the  compensation  they  are  to  receive. 

On  the  whole,  we  favor  the  birds.  We  accept  their  assistance  in 
our  great  battle  with  the  insects,  which  are  nearly  over-matching  our 
horticultural  operations  ;  and  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  put 
on  airs,  as  come  it  will,  "  a  new  departure"  can  much  more  easily  be 
inaugurated  for  them  than  for  other  troublesome  things." 


THE  ORCHARD. 


Apples  and  other  Agricultural  Products  Comparative  Profits. 

Simply  because  it  may  be  necessary  to  wait  from  five  to  eight 
years  before  receiving  much  direct  profit — is  that  the  reason  why  ap- 
ple raising  is  so  much  neglected?  Surely  there  is  no  other  agricul- 
tural product  that  will  return  such  compensation  for  the  same  amount 
of  money  and  labor  expended,  as  the  following  comparative  results 
will  clearly  show: 

First,  corn,  one  acre.  Cost  of  plowing,  dragging  and  making, 
$4.50;  seed,  50c;  planting,  $1  50;  hoeing  and  cultivating,  $5  00; 
shocking,  husking  and  drawing,  $8  50;  use  of  ground,  $15 — total, 
$35:  profit  (120  bushels  corn  in  the  ear),  50  bushels  shelled  corn, 
$50;  20  bushels  soft  corn,  $2;  stalks,  $10;  pumpkins,  $5 — total 
profit,  $70 ;  net  gain,  $35. 

Next,  potatoes,  one  acre.  Cost  of  cultivating,  harvesting,  &c.» 
the  same  as  corn  (except  seed),  viz :  $24  50,  which,  added  to  the 
vol.  v — 47 
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cost  of  ten  bushels  of  good  potatoes,  $7 — 41  50 ;  profit  (150  bush- 
els potatoes),  125  bushels  marketable,  at  60c.  per  bushel,  $75 ;  55 
bushels  small  ones,  at  30c,  $7  50 — total,  $82  50;  net  gain,  $4-1.  As 
regards  wheat,  oats,  &c,  the  average  net  gain  does  not  exceed  $20 
per  acre,  and  in  hops,  with  some  rare  exceptions,  the  profit  is  annu- 
ally about  the  cost  of  picking  and  transportation,  leaving  a  net  gain 
of  minus  from  $50  to  $1  per  acre. 

Now  for  apples.  Cost  of  cultivating,  use  of  ground,  &c,  about 
$18  per  acre  annually;  cost  of  picking  250  bushels,  at  15c.  a  bushel, 
$37  50,  and  50  bushels,  at  5c.  a  bushel,  $2  50— total,  $58 ;  profit 
(300  bushels  apples),  250  bushels,  at  75c.  per  bushel,  $187  50 ;  50 
bushels,  at  25c.  per  bushel,  $12  50— total,  $200 ;  net  gain,  $142. 
To  this  add  $18  for  hay,  if  the  orchard  be  seeded  down,  and  we 
have  a  net  gain  or  profit  of  $160  per  acre,  or  a  gain  of  from  four 
to  eight  times  that  of  other  agricultural  products.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  in  connection  with  the  seeming  objection  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  that  the  trees,  for  the  first  few  years  of  their  exist- 
ence, or  until  they  are  in  good  bearing  condition,  do  not  materially 
affect  the  successful  raising  of  other  crops  on  the  ground  at  the  same 
time. — Journal  of  the  Farm. 


"Electricity"  not  the  " Growth  of  Trees." 

In  the  July  number  is  a  reply  to  my  refutation  of  Dr.  Stayman's 
statement  that  electricity  is  the  greatest  agent  in  the  growth  of  trees. 
I  said  aa  tree  grows  as  much  as  the  boy  whistled — 'it  whistled  it- 
self '—  so  the  tree  grows."  Now  I  am  prepared  to  prove  this  fact, 
and  to  disprove  that  electricity  is  the  principal  agent,  or  power,  in 
the  growth  of  a  tree. 

First,  the  tree  inherits,  maintains  and  ivorks  its  own  natural  pow- 
ers the  Creator  established  in  the  seed  which  brought  forth  the  tree. 
The  first  principle  of  our  trees  was  inherited  from  their  parent  trees, 
assisted,  directed  and  finished  by  the  flower  which  impregnated  the 
seed,  and  this  was  assisted  by  all  the  agencies  which  contribute  to  the 
growth  of  the  tree. 

Second,  I  find  a  principle  in  the  varied  deviation  of  the  new  gen- 
eration of  the  tree  that  I  am  not  able  to  explain,  nor  has  any  one  as 
yet  been  able  to  teach  it  to  us,  nor  can  Dr.  Stayman  credit  it  to  elec- 
tricity, nor  I  to  "the  tree  grows  itself."  It  is  this,  that  while  the 
cion  of  the  Rhode  Island  Greening  will  always  produce  the  tree,  leaf 
and  fruit  of  itself,  the  seed  of  the  same  tree  will  not  be  the  Rhode 
Island  Greening.     Then  we  find  that  while  the  tree  grows  itself,  it 
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does  not  grow  its  own  seed  itself,  nor  can  we  credit  it  to  electricity, 
nor  can  we  find  what  to  credit  it  to.  Why  the  seed  will  differ  at  all 
from  the  parent  any  more  than  the  leaf  or  fruit,  much  more  the  seeds 
of  the  same  apple,  impregnated  hy  the  same  flower,  the  same  time, 
is  as  far  beyond  my  comprehension  as  it  is  that  electricity  grows  a 
tree. 

Third,  to  prove  that  "a  tree  grows  itself,"  and  that  electricity 
does  not  grow  it,  the  oak  invariably  grows  the  oak  leaf  and  acorn, 
and  never  grows  the  apple  and  apple  leaf;  and  the  apple  tree  grows 
its  own  fruit  and  leaves,  and  not  those  of  the  oak.  I  ask  Dr.  S.  if 
he  cannot  see  more  of  the  agency  of  the  tree  itself  in  this  work, 
than  that  of  electricity? 

Fourth,  the  tree  cannot  grow  of  itself  without  agencies  to  assist 
it.  Yes,  I  must  admit  this,  as  much  so  as  the  man  who  builds  a 
house,  or  prints  a  paper,  must  have  agencies  to  assist.  What  are 
these  agencies,  electricity  ?  Yes ;  as  I  said  before,  earth,  water,  air, 
with  all  their  constituent  parts — oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  elec- 
tricity, (if  the  latter  is  not  a  component  part  of  the  atmosphere,  it 
is  omnipresent,  as  is  water,)  light  of  the  sun,  heat.  Not  only  all, 
but  any  one  of  which  has  as  much  to  do  with  the  growth  of  the  tree 
as  electricity.  If  we  examine  the  agency  of  water,  we  find  it  car- 
rying all  the  other  materials,  drinking  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
excluding  none,  carrying  all  to  the  leaves,  and  re-freighting  back  to 
their  destiny  where  they  are  ordered — what  orders  them,  the  mate- 
rials of  the  tree's  growth?    Is  it  electricity?     Or  is  it  the  tree  itself? 

Fifth,  who  knows  best  its  own  wants,  the  tree  itself,  or  electricity  ? 
Herein  lies  the  secret  of  the  growth  of  the  tree  itself,  that  it  orders 
its  own  food  for  its  own  building  up,  and  distributes  it  to  its  own 
wants  and  uses,  by  its  own  inherited  power.  Why,  a  tree  is  a  per- 
fect republic  in  itself,  allowing  no  foreign  power  like  electricity  to 
come  in  and  set  up  a  dictatorship.  I  have  seen  electricity  attempt 
this  with  its  awful  overbearing  tyranny,  attempt  its  powers  on  the 
oak,  stalwart  and  nobly  defending  its  modest  rights,  even  to  its  rend- 
ing asunder,  and  perishing  in  its  noble  independence. — S.  Foster,  in 
Western  Pomologist. 


Dwarf  Pear  Trees. 


In  our  own  grounds  the  past  two  seasons,  we  have  satisfactorily 
proved  the  value  of  what  are  called  dwarf  trees.  Some  of  them  are 
twelve  and  thirteen  feet  high,  as  tall  probably  as  pear  trees  need  be 
for  home  use.     They  were  planted  seven  years  ago,  and  are  bearing 
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profusely,  giving  us  many  bushels  of  pears  of  the  finest  quality. 
Our  varieties  are  chiefly  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Louise  Bonne  de 
Jersey,  Onondaga,  Howell,  Flemish  Beauty,  Seckle,  Bartlett,  Vicar 
of  Winkfield,  Buffum.  Except  the  Seckel,  (which  is  on  pear  stock,) 
the  rest  are  on  quince,  but  by  deeper  planting  have,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Duchess,  all  rooted  on  the  pear,  making  firm  and  thrifty  stan- 
dard trees.  The  circumference  of  quince  roots  is  very  small,  and 
not  sufficient  to  hold  the  tree  in  its  place  after  growing  a  few  years. 
But  for  early  growth,  they  take  a  quick  hold  of  the  ground,  and 
throw  the  tree  into  almost  immediate  bearing,  satisfying  those  who 
are  unable  to  wait  the  natural  period  of  growth  and  fruiting  of  stan- 
dard trees. 

For  private  grounds,  we  therefore  unhesitatingly  recommend  the 
planting  of  the  pear  or  quince ;  and  even  for  permanent  orcharding 
for  market,  they  should  be  alternated  with  the  others.  In  planting, 
of  course,  the  point  of  union  between  pear  and  quince  should  be 
covered  a  couple  of  inches,  to  allow  the  pear  to  root,  and  to  circum- 
vent the  borer  on  the  quince. 

With  us  the  ground  is  not  in  grass,  but  cultivated  annually  with 
root  crops.— Exchange. 


Will  it  do  to  set  Small  Fruits  among  Standard  Fruit 
Trees. — Once  for  all,  NO.  Very  many,  anxious  to  economize  their 
land,  wish  to  grow  strawberries  on  their  land,  while  their  trees  are 
growing  upward  to  bearing  age.  We  only  repeat  what  we  have  often 
said  before,  such  a  course  will  be  either  a  sure  loss  to  the  trees,  or  a 
preventive  of  their  successful  growth.  No  crop  exhausts  the  soil  more, 
and  the  trees  have  no  odds  against  the  soil  doubly  full  of  myriads  of 
little  rootlets,  sucking  the  life  and  food  away  from  it.  Blackberries 
are  less  exhausting  than  strawberries  ;  currants  appear  to  have  very 
little  injurious  effect,  as  their  shade  helps  the  soil  to  retain  moisture 
sufficient  for  both.  In  general,  no  plant  should  be  allowed  to  grow 
within  three  to  four  feet  of  a  fruit  tree,  and  when  in  bearing  the 
trees  will  thrive  best  if  they  occupy  the  soil  exclusively. — Horticul- 
turist. 

[So  say  we.— Ed.  S.  P.  &  F.] 


Successful  farming  is  made  up  by  attention  to  little  things.  The 
farmer  who  is  the  most  successful  earns  his  money  with  the  best  re- 
sult.    Such  men  are  the  "  salt  of  the  earth." 
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THE  VINEYARD. 

Grape  Culture  at  Vineland. 

The  name  of  Vineland  is  very  fitting,  for  it  is  truly  a  land  of 
vines,  and  the  superior  quality  of  the  grapes  grown  here  give  them 
a  good  name  in  the  market,  so  that  grape  culture  is  now  one  of  the 
leading  branches.  Concords  are  the  standard  variety ;  they  seem  to 
adapt  themselves  best  to  the  soil,  and  suit  the  market  well.  Seven 
hundred  acres  of  vineyard,  and  nearly  as  many  of  peach  orchards 
are  now  planted.  There  are  many  different  systems  for  planting  and 
training  a  vineyard,  one  common  way  is  in  hills  eight  feet  each  way, 
and  tie  up  to  stakes ;  others  train  on  cheap  trellises,  while  some  use 
wire.  A  well  cultivated  vineyard  will  produce  a  few  grapes  the 
second  year  from  setting,  and  the  third  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  to 
the  vine.  In  one  vineyard  thirty  vines  produced  a  thousand  pounds  ; 
in  another  I  was  shown  four  rows  from  which  $208  worth  of  fruit 
had  been  sold,  and  from  five  rows  375  gallons  of  wine  had  been 
made.  The  grape  harvest  is  a  rich  one  both  for  pleasure  and  profit. 
The  past  week  has  been  a  favorable  one  for  harvesting,  and  the  heavy 
crop  makes  a  brisk  business,  while  the  demand  for  boxes  can  hardly 
be  supplied.  Nineteen  tons  of  grapes  were  shipped  from  New  York 
from  one  depot  on  one  day  last  week.  The  Vineland  Independent 
says  thirty-eight  tons  of  grapes  were  sent  over  the  Vineland  railroad 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  last  week.  The  above  with  the  amount 
carried  over  the  West  Jersey  road,  will  give  nearly  twenty  tons  daily 
for  Vineland.  The  price  here  for  Concord  grapes  from  five  to  seven 
cents  per  pound ;  principal  markets  are  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

While  grape  growing  is  a  success  here,  the  pear  seems  to  grow  in 
perfection  ;  thousands  of  trees  now  in  bearing  are  remarkably  vigor- 
ous, producing  pears  which  weigh  from  one  pound  to  twenty-one 
ounces. — Cor,  Maine  Farmer. 


Sowing  the  Vine  on  the  Vine. 

Mr.  Dominic  Perone  was  very  anxious  to  reduce  his  own  extensive 
vineyard  to  one  single  and  particular  kind  of  grape.  To  destroy 
all  the  old  vines  at  once,  and  replace  new  ones,  he  thought  was  a 
plan,  which,  besides  requiring  an  extraordinary  outlay,  would  be 
against  the  tender  feelings  of  an  agriculturist,  who  naturally  cannot 
but  with  great  repugnance  bear  the  idea  of  destroying  those  plants, 
which  for  years  have  proved  beneficial.     To  engraft  all  the  vines  anew 
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would  be  a  matter  of  doubtful  success,  and  besides  would  deprive  the 
proprietor  of  an  almost  certain  income  for  many  years  to  come.  In 
tlie  midst  of  such  perplexities  an  idea  occurred  to  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Perone,  and  this  was  sowing  the  vine  on  the  vine.  Such  an  expres- 
sion, on  account  of  novelty,  is,  at  first  sight,  almost  incomprehensible, 
but  it  becomes  intelligible  as  soon  as  the  reader  gets  acquainted  with 
the  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Perone,  which  is  as  follows :  He  at  first 
picks  up  with  great  care  and  discrimination  some  grapes  perfectly  ripe 
of  that  very  kind  which  he  wishes  to  introduce  into  his  vineyard,  and 
keeps  them  in  a  dry  place.  When  in  spring  by  making  a  small  cut 
in  the  vine  it  bleeds,  and  the  sap  oozes  out,  he  makes  a  small  hole  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  main  stock  with  a  gimlet,  and  introduces  into 
it  a  seed  of  the  grapes  preserved.  This  is  what  he  calls  "sowing." 
That  seed  (which  has  been  kept  alive  for  months  by  the  moisture 
contained  in  the  berry)  being  immersed  in  a  liquid  homogeneous  and 
connatural  now  germinates,  and  the  sap  hardened  by  the  contact  of 
the  air  envelopes  the  small  root  of  the  new  little  plant,  which  iden- 
tifies itself  with  the  main  stock ;  and  grows  up  with  the  other  branches. 
Meanwhile  the  mother  vine  continues  to  bear  fruit.  After  two  years 
the  new  offshoot  is  pruned.  The  third  year  it  bears  grapes.  Then 
the  old  vine  is  cut  above  the  newly  sown  plant,  and  thus  the  change 
or  renovation  is  perfectly  operated. —  Translation  in  the  California 
Farmer. 


The  Grape  Crop. — The  yield  of  grapes  this  year  is  very  large, 
and  the  quality  of  the  crop  is  much  better  than  usual.  This  market 
at  present  is  filled  with  the  choicest  varieties,  and  the  prices  at  which 
they  sell  are  very  reasonable.  Beside  the  domestic  grapes,  there  are 
at  present  offered  various  foreign  varieties,  which  are  very  plentiful 
and  cheap.  It  has  lately  been  found  more  profitable  to  cultivate 
these  foreign  varieties  for  the  table,  leaving  the  domestic  grapes  for 
the  vintage.  Although  the  grape  yield  is  much  larger  this  year 
than  ever  before,  by  reason  of  the  larger  number  of  vines  in  bearing 
and  the  excellence  of  the  season,  the  market  prices  are#well  main- 
tained, there  being  a  large  demand  for  the  surplus  for  wine  making. 
The  vintners  are  contracting  for  grapes  at  a  cent  per  pound,  at  which 
rate  the  cultivation  of  grapes  is  far  more  profitable  than  the  growing 
of  cereals.  As  the  Eastern  and  foreign  demand  for  California  wines 
is  steadily  increasing,  the  amount  made  this  year  promises  to  be 
much  in  excess  of  former  years. — New  York  Bulletin. 


Grape  growers  should  subscribe  to  the   So.  Planter  and  Farmer. 
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VEGETABLE   GARDEN, 


Carrot  Culture. 

In  answer  to  your  correspondent's  inquiry,  allow  me  to  say  that 
unless  he  has  manure  entirely  free  from  seed  he  should  manure  his 
land  in  the  fall,  and  heavily ;  plow  deep,  smooth  the  land,  and  sow 
the  seed  at  early  corn  planting  time.  If  he  has  no  suitable  markers, 
take  an  ax  and  augur,  go  to  the  woods,  get  a  pole  suitable,  bore 
holes  for  legs  two  feet  apart ;  cut  some  poles  for  thills,  leaving  a  limb 
on  each  for  a  hold-back  ;  put  in  the  pole  three  or  four  legs  for  mark- 
ers, each  two  feet  long ;  insert  the  thills  and  two  sticks  for  handles, 
hitch  on  the  horse,  put  a  boy  on,  if  he  has  one  (and  he  ought  to), 
and  drive  on,  marking  out  the  land.  Have  the  seed  in  a  small  pail, 
which  hold  in  one  hand  and  sow  with  the  other.  Choose  a  time  to 
sow  the  seed  when  there  is  no  wind.  To  cover,  take  the  hoe  with 
the  edge  up ;  start  backwards  on  the  row ;  give  the  dirt  a  rake  at 
the  side  of  the  row  to  cover  the  seed ;  cover  about  one  inch.  When 
the  entire  patch  is  sown,  roll  level. 

On  sod  ground  there  will  be  but  little  weeding  to  do.  Tend  them 
well ;  thin  if  necessary.  The  common  long  yellow  carrot  I  find  the 
best.  One  pound  of  seed  will  sow  an  acre.  By  the  mode  described 
I  can  sow  and  cover  an  acre  in  one  day.  I  raise  my  own  seed.  I 
pick  the  seed-heads  and  keep  them  without  shelling.  The  seed  will 
keep  well  two  years,  and  I  presume  longer.  When  the  carrots  are 
to  be  dug,  plow  a  deep  furrow  close  to  the  row,  and  they  can  be 
pushed  or  pulled  out  easily. 

There  is  more  money  in  a  patch  of  carrots  for  horses  and  cows 
than  in  any  other  crop. — Cor.  Rural  New  Yorker. 


Speedy  Growth  of  Radishes. — In  the  publications  of  the  Accli- 
matization Society  of  Palermo,  we  are  informed  that  radishes  may 
be  obtained  at  any  season,  and  very  quickly,  in  the  following  manner: 
They  will  begin  to  germinate  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  and  are 
then  to  be  set  in  a  box  filled  with  well-manured  earth,  and  moistened 
from  time  to  time  with  lukewarm  water.  In  five  or  six  days  the 
radishes  will  attain  the  size  of  a  small  onion.  To  grow  radishes  in 
winter,  the  box  is  to  be  placed  in  a  warm  cellar,  covered  with  a  top, 
and  the  earth  moistened  from  day  to  day  with  lukewarm  water. — 
Agl.  Report  for  October. 

The  Trophy  Tomato. — Much  enthusiasm  was  elicited  in  the 
former  part  of  the  fruiting  season  by  the  growers  of  the  "  Trophy/' 
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and  some  ecstatic  remarks  have  been  freely  quoted  by  the  press.  We 
found  recently,  on  a  trip  to  Delaware  and  Maryland,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  that,  after  trial,  the  New  York  Early 
Improved  Smooth  Red  is  preferred  to  the  Trophy  for  a  market  crop. 
The  Trophy,  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Middle  States,  does  not 
seem  to  bear  as  large  a  crop  as  on  the  heavy  soils  farther  North. 
Likewise,  it  has  been  found  to  grow  rough  and  more  rugged  in  out- 
line each  year,  comparatively  few  specimens  being  entirely  smooth. 
Gardeners  say  that  they  can  get  more  baskets  to  the  acre  of  the 
Smooth  Red  than  the  Trophy,  although  all  admit  the  latter  is  equal 
to  all  representations  as  to  flavor  and  solidity. — Horticulturist. 


Asparagus. — The  Germantown  Telegraph  gays:  "We  repeat  our 
doubts  that  there  is  more  than  one  kind  of  Asparagus.  The  more 
we  hear  of  the  cultivation  of  the  mammoth — a  size  that  we  do  not 
covet — the  more  clear  does  it  appear  that  it  is  the  result  of  selecting 
the  strong  single  roots  for  planting  to  begin  with,  and  then  plant 
them  in  trenches  six  to  eight  inches  deep,  well  plied  with  manure  at 
the  sides  of  the  row,  and,  as  the  manured  spires  grow,  fill  in  the 
soil,  etc.  At  least,  this  is  one  way  of  getting  the  very  largest  we 
ever  saw." 


FLOWER   GARDEN, 


Flowers  in  the  Winter. 

Now  that  the  frost  has  deprived  us  of  our  out  door  bloom,  and  we 
can  expect  nothing  more  from  the  flower  garden  until  the  Crocusses 
and  Jonquils  announce  the  arrival  of  spring,  our  lady  readers  will 
sadly  miss  their  daily  task,  or  rather  recreation,  of  filling  the  vases 
and  baskets  with  flowers.  Still  we  are  not  forced  to  do  without  them 
entirely.  To  a  certain  extent,  if  not  in  such  profusion,  their  places 
may  be  supplied  by  in-door  bloom,  even  where  there  is  no  conserva- 
tory. Many  beautiful  plants  may  be  grown  in  the  drawing-room 
window,  and  a  constant  bloom  can  be  kept  up,  making  cheerful  many 
a  "  dark  and  dreary  "  day. 

Geraniums,  flowering  and  sweet  scented ;  Fuschias,  Heliotropes, 
Stevias,  Verbenas,  Begonias,  Hyacinths,  and  many  others,  are  well 
adapted  to  this  purpose,  and  will  abundantly  repay  the  little  care 
they  require. 

In  our  crowded  cities  where  conservatories  are  impossible,  winter 
blooming  plants  should  be  deemed  an  indispensable  ornament  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  we  hope  soon  to  seem  them  in  every  window. — Ed. 
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New  Bulbs. — Our  seedsmen  and  nurserymen  have  got  their  im- 
portations of  flowering  bulbs  from  north  Europe,  consisting  of  Crocus, 
Hyacinth,  Tulip,  Narcissus,  Snowdrops,  Lily,  Crown  Imperial,  &c, 
besides  all  the  choice  species  for  growing  in  glasshouses.  We  have 
received  the  catalogues  of  our  leading  dealers  in  this  country  and 
Europe,  from  all  of  which,  we  learn  that  last  summer  was  very  favor- 
able for  the  maturing  of  the  bulbs,  and  that  large  numbers  of  new 
and  superior  varieties  of  every  species  are  sent  out  this  year  for  the 
first  time,  and  as  many  of  the  old  inferior  varieties  have  been  dis- 
carded. Purchasers,  we  think,  may  rely  upon  getting  sound  bulbs 
and  choice  varieties. 

Among  the  wonders  in  the  bulb  culture,  are  the  Golden  Lily  of 
Japan  [Lilium  auratum),  I  have  seen  it  in  its  full  prime  the  past  two 
summers  in  Dreer's  collections.  Many  of  the  bulbs  bore  six  blooms, 
nine  inches  in  diameter  and  very  fragrant.  Thomas  J.  Mackenzie, 
exotic  florist  of  Philadelphia,  has  the  Lilium  tigrinum  flore  pleno  or 
the  double  tiger-lily,  of  large  size  and  splendid  appearance.  Louis 
Van  Houtte,  of  Ghent,  acquaints  us  of  the  new  lily,  Lilium  tigri- 
num splendens  Leopoldii,  which  has  produced  a  great  excitement  in 
Europe  by  the  great  size  and  dazzling  colors  and  superb  markings  of 
the  blooms.  His  new  varieties  of  Amaryllis  are  most  splendid  and 
have  won  many  prizes  in  Europe  the  past  two  years. —  Grardeners 
Monthly. 


Watering  Plants  with  Hot  Water. — It  has  lately  been  shown 
by  careful  experiment,  that  sickly  potted  plants,  even  some  that  have 
almost  died  out,  can  be  greatly  benefitted,  and  sometimes,  indeed, 
entirely  restored  to  vigor,  by  applying  warm  water  to  them  instead 
of  cold.  In  certain  cases,  Oleanders  which  had  never  bloomed,  or 
did  so  only  imperfectly,  after  being  treated  with  luke-warm  water, 
increasing  the  temperature  gradually  from  140°  up  to  170°  F.,  pro- 
duced the  most  magnificent  luxuriance  of  bloom.  Similar  results 
occurred  with  an  old  plant  of  Hoya ;  and  also  with  an  India  rubber 
tree  which  had  nearly  withered  away.  In  all  these  cases  the  appli- 
cation of  water  heated  to  about  110°  F.,.  without  any  other  precau- 
tion, caused  a  new  and  flourishing  growth. —  Cal.  Farmer. 


Work  for  December. — In  the  Flower  Garden,  this  month,  the 
work  is  confined  to  cleaning  off  the  rubbish  and  mulching  the  beds 
heavily  with  manure,  to  be  spaded  in  next  spring.  Plants  in  green- 
houses, pits  and  rooms,  will  need  but  little  save  a  regular  supply  of 
water,  and  as  much  fresh  air  as  the  weather  will  permit. — Ed. 
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Joultijg  g£pt[im£tti 


The  Poultry  Show 

At  the  State  Agricultural  Fair,  last  month,  was  the  grandest  ever 
witnessed  in  Virginia.  Most  of  the  fashionable  breeds  were  well 
represented  by  fanciers ;  and  some  of  the  coops  were  almost  perfect. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  steadily  increasing  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  cultivation  of  poultry,  for  under  proper  management, 
no  portion  of  the  farmer's  stock  will  yield  a  larger  income  on  the 
outlay.  But  to  be  entirely  successful,  organization  is  necessary,  and 
shows  must  be  held  at  earlier  or  later  periods  than  November,  as 
young  birds  only  are  fit  for  exhibition  in  that  month,  because  of  the 
moulting  of  old  ones. 

Of  the  Asiatic  breeds  on  exhibition,  were  several  coops  of  Cochins, 
all  very  fine.  The  premium  trio  were  descendants  of  the  celebrated 
Taylor  strain  owned  by  G.  H.  Leavitt,  and  were  as  perfect  in  form 
and  feather,  as  could  be  desired.  The  trio  weighed  33  pounds  and 
were  not  fat. 

The  successful  Light  Brahmas  were  splendid  birds — very  large  for 
their  age — compactly  built,  full  of  life,  and  fully  up  to  the  standard 
of  excellence,  in  every  respect. 

The  premium  Dark  Brahmas  were  well  marked  and  very  hand- 
some. The  cock  was  indeed  a  picture  of  perfection,  and  of  enor- 
mous size  for  his  age.  His  delicate  tripple  comb,  silvery  neck  and 
back  hackle,  with  black  breast  and  thighs,  small  head,  prominent 
eyes,  well-feathered  toes  and  legs,  and  proud  carriage,  gave  him  a  very 
commanding  appearance.  The  pullets  with  him,  were  equally  well 
marked  in  every  respect,  and  to  a  judge,  were  appreciated,  but  were 
two  young  to  show  with  their  male  companion. 

The  show  of  Games  was  a  grand  one — the  best  we  have  ever  seen 
at  any  exhibition.  Most  of  the  Cockerels  were  black  or  brown 
breasted  Reds  and  Muffs,  Irish  Greys  and  Reds,  Dominiques  and 
Stonefence — and  all  were  so  well  formed,  so  compact,  so  beautifully 
feathered,  and  so  full  of  life  and  health,  and  spirit,  that  the  judges 
must  have  found  much  difficulty  in  deciding  as  to  which  trio  was  the 
best. 

Of  the  French  strains,  there  were  but  two  trios  exhibited,  Houdans ; 
but  these  were  exceedingly  fine,  and  are  very  highly  prized  by  their 
owner,  for  their  fine  table  qualities,  as  well  as  for  their  number  of  eggs 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.     In  this  section  the  Houdans  have  thus  far 
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proved  hardier  than  Games,  or  any  of  the  Asiatic  Strains,  and  when 
better  known,  will  be  more  sought  for. 

Of  White  Leghorns  there  were  two  good  trios,  but  not  equal 
to  some  shown  b y  the  same  exhibitor  last  year.  As  layers  these  birds 
stand  very  high,  but  only  second  rate  for  the  table. 

The  White  Face  Black  Spanish  had  first  class  representatives  in 
the  show.  Tegetmeier  rates  them  at  one  for  layers,  but  third  for 
table  and  hardihood. 

Two  coops  of  Grey  Dorkings  were  exhibited — neither  very  good. 
In  England,  the  Dorking  for  many  years,  was  the  fowl  of  that 
country,  and  still  stands  high  in  John  Bull's  estimation.  In  this 
country,  however,  they  rarely  succeed  well,  being  subject  to  a  foot 
disease  that  seems  to  be  incurable.  They  are  rated  by  Tegetmeier 
as  one  for  the  table,  two  as  layers,  and  three  for  hardihood. 

Two  coops  of  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs — one  from  Maryland,  and 
one  from  this  section — were  exhibited.  Both  were  handsome,  but 
neither  perfect.  Hamburgs  are  rated  as  one  for  layers,  three  for  the 
table  and  two  for  hardihood. 

Of  Bantams,  the  show  was  large,  but  the  birds  inferior.  Some 
of  the  Silver  Seabrights  were  good,  but  as  eight  or  ten  birds  were 
crowded  into  one  coop,  the  judges  had  no  opportunity  of  passing 
upon  the  merits  of  the  best. 

A  number  of  Turkey  pens  were  filled,  some  of  them  with  superior 
specimens.  A  pair  of  bronze,  from  Maryland,  were  said  to  weigh 
seventy-five  pounds. 

The  display  of  Geese  was  not  as  good  as  that  of  the  previous  year. 
The  Hong  Kong  and  common  varieties  were  good ;  and  the  three 
Poland  G-anders  very  fine.  A  pair  of  Chinese  Swan,  real  beauties, 
and  a  pair  of  Wild  Geese,  were  very  attractive. 

Of  Ducks,  there  were  Rouen — only  a  small  specimen — Ayle»berry, 
very  good ;  Muscovy,  superb ;  Bay  Ducks  very  fine,  and  commons, 
white  and  grey,  equal  to  any  we  ever  saw. 

Two  or  three  coops  of  Guineas,  three  coops  of  fancy  Pigeons,  and 
three  pens  of  Rabbits,  made  the  Poultry  Department  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Fair  highly  interesting  to  thousands  of  visitors,  who  spent 
hours  each  day  in  examining,  comparing  and  praising  the  zeal  and 
judgment  of  those  fanciers  who  had  contributed  so  much  for  their 
study  and  admiration. 

In  concluding  this  hasty  notice,  we  trust  we  shall  be  pardoned  for 
suggesting  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Agricultural  Society 
the  propriety  of  increasing  the  accommodations  for  Poultry,  and  of 
building  new  and  more  appropriate  exhibition  coops.     In  the  present 
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pens,  Poultry  cannot  be  seen  to  advantage.  If  the  coops  were  two 
and  a  half  feet  square  and  the  fronts  wired,  many  more  coops  might  be 
accommodated,  and  the  Poultry  could  be  seen  by  all  visitors.  For 
want  of  accommodation,  twenty-one  trios  were  sent  home,  and  this 
too  after  one  hundred  and  ten  coops  had  been  filled. 


Description  of  Breeds. 

We  give  in  this  number  the  description  of  Brahmas,  as  laid  down 
in  the  American  Standard  of  Excellence,  that  Virginia  farmers  may 
have  the  requisite  points  before  them  when  selecting  birds  for  future 
fairs.  Every  exhibitor  should  bear  in  mind  that  his  fowls  will  be 
judged  by  this  standard,  and  not  by  mere  size  and  weight,  as  some 
suppose. 

GENERAL  SHAPE  OF  COCK. 

Beak. — Very  strong  and  curved. 

Comb. — Pea,  small,  low  in  front  and  firm  on  the  head,  without 
falling  over  to  either  side,  distinctly  divided  so  as  to  have  the  appear- 
ance of  three  small  combs  joined  together  in  the  lower  part  and 
back,  the  largest  in  the  middle,  each  part  slightly  and  evenly  ser- 
rated. 

Head. — Small,  slender  in  profile,  broad. 

Eye. — Prominent  and  bright. 

Deaf  Ear. — Large  and  pendant. 

Wattles. — Small,  well  rounded  on  the  lower  edge. 

Neck. — Long,  neatly  curved,  slender  near  the  head,  the  juncture 
very  distinct,  hackle  full  and  abundant,  flowing  well  on  the  shoul- 
ders. 

Breast. — Very  full,  broad  and  round  ;  carried  well  forward. 

Bacjc. — Broad,  flat  betwixt  the  shoulders,  saddle  feathers  very 
abundant. 

Wings. — Small ;  the  primaries  doubled  well  under  the  seconda- 
ries ;  the  points  covered  by  the  saddle  feathers. 

Tail. — Small ;  carried  not  very  upright,  the  high  feathers  spread- 
ing out  laterally. 

Tail  Coverts. — Broad,  very  abundant,  soft  and  curved  over  the 
tail. 

Thighs. — Very  large  and  strong ;  abundantly  covered  with  very 
soft,  fluffy  feathers. 

Fluff. — Abundant  and  soft,  covering  the  hind  parts,  and  standing 
out  about  the  thighs,  giving  the  bird  a  very  broad  and  deep  appear- 
ance behind. 
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Legs. — Rather  strong  and  large,  standing  well  apart ;  feathered 
down  the  outside  to  the  end  of  the  toes. 

Toes. — Straight  and  strong — the  outer  and  middle  toe  being 
feathered. 

Carriage. — Very  upright  and  strutting. 

THE    HEN. 

Beak. — Very  strong  and  curved. 

Comb. — Pea,  very  small  and  low,  placed  in  front  of  the  head  and 
having  the  appearance  of  three  very  small  serrated  combs  pressed 
together,  the  largest  in  the  middle. 

Head. — Same  as  cock. 

Deaf  Ear. — Large  and  pendant. 

Wattles. — Small,  rounded  on  the  lower  edge. 

Neck. — Neatly  curved,  slender  near  the  head,  the  juncture  very 
distinct,  full  and  broad  in  the  lower  part,  the  feathers  reaching  well 
on  to  the  shoulders. 

Breast. — Very  deep,  round,  broad  and  prominent. 

Back. — Broad,  the  feathers  of  the  neck  reaching  to  betwixt  the 
shoulders,  and  abundance  of  soft,  broad  feathers,  rising  to  the  tail. 

Wings. — Small,  the  bow  covered  by  the  breast  feathers,  the  pri- 
maries doubled  well  under  the  secondaries,  the  points  of  the  wings 
tucked  well  into  the  abundance  of  soft  feathers  and  fluff. 

Tail. — Small,  not  very  upright,  almost  buried  in  the  soft  rump 
feathers. 

Fluff. — Very  abundant  and  soft,  standing  out  about  the  hind  parts 
and  thighs,  giving  the  bird  a  very  broad  and  deep  appearance  be- 
hind. 

Legs. — Strong,  wide  apart ;  feathered  on  the  outside  to  the  toes. 

Toes. — Straight  and  strong,  the  outer  and  middle  toe  being  well 
feathered. 

Carriage. — Low  in  comparison  to  the  cock. 

Note. — The  above  is  given  as  the  "general  shape"  of  all  Brah- 
mas,  designed  for  exhibition.  It  is  not  pretended  that  Brahmas  are 
impure  without  these  markings,  or  that  they  are  less  valuable  as  lay- 
ers or  for  table  use.  The  standard  prescribes  form,  color,  etc.,  and 
upon  those  points  judges  must  decide. 

In  our  next  number  we  will  give  the  "  standard  "  for  dark  and 
light  Brahmas. — Ed. 


Drinking  Fountains  fop  Poultry. 

A  good  substitute  for  a  running  stream  is  a  quart  or  two  quart  tin 
can,  similar  to  those  used  for  canning  fruit.     At  the  open  end  cut  a 
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notch,  or  punch  a  hole  ;  fill  the  cup  with  water,  insert  a  plate 
or  saucer  over  it,  and  then  invert  the  whole  affair.  The  saucer 
will  remain  full  of  water  so  long  as  there  is  enough  in  the 
fountain  to  fill  it.  When  the  water  in  the  saucer  is  sufficiently 
reduced,  the  air  will  rush  through  the  orifice  and  drive  out  the  water, 
until  the  hole  is  again  covered.  We  have  used  fountains  of  this 
kindjfor  years,  with  entire  satisfaction.  The  Poultry  Bulletin  says, 
they  are  just  as  good  as  more  expensive  fountains,  and  can  be  kept 
clean  with  very  little  labor. 


Grain  for  Chickens. 

The  cheapest  grain  for  chickens  is  Indian  corn.  It  may  be  fed  to 
them  raw  and  cooked,  in  hominy,  in  scalded  dough,  and  in  bread. 
For  a  change,  feed  sound  wheat,  oats,  buckwheat,  boiled  potatoes, 
and  scraps  from  the  table  and  kitchen.  In  winter,  when  worms  and 
bugs  are  not  to  be  had,  they  should  have  a  little  fresh  meat  once  or 
twice  every  week.  Raw  onions,  sliced,  is  stimulating  and  healthy. 
Leeks,  chives  and  garlic  mixed  in  dough  are  admirable  tonics  for 
young  or  old  birds. 

Raising  Turkeys. 

Young  turkeys  should  be  kept  in  a  coop,  without  water,  until  eight 
days  old.  From  the  time  of  hatching  until  four  weeks  old  their  food 
should  be  hard  boiled  eggs.  After  that  time  until  two  months  old 
give  them  stale  bread  soaked  in  milk,  and  occasionally  a  few  bread 
crumbs.  When  over  two  months  they  may  be  fed  on  soaked  wheat, 
corn  meal  mush  and  raw  vegetables,  with  a  little  fresh  meat,  at  inter- 
vals of  three  days.  Persons  who  have  practiced  this  method  for 
years  say  they  find  no  difficulty  in  raising  turkeys. 


Fattening  Fowls. 

Fattening  geese  and  turkeys  by  cramming  is  not  new.  But  there 
is  a  large  establishment  in  France  where  ordinary  fowls  are  fattened 
in  eighteen  days  by  that  process.  They  buy  all  the  fowls  they  can 
get;  when  four  months  old,  they  have  cages  divided  into  compart- 
ments, each  holding  one  fowl  strapped  down  by  the  feet.  One  man 
feeds  two  hundred  in  an  hour.  The  food  is  liquid  mixture  of  barley, 
maize  and  lard,  beaten  up  with  milk.  The  feeder,  three  times  a  day, 
takes  the  fowl  by  the  head,  inserts  a  tube  which  connects  by  an  elas- 
tic hose  with  the  reservoir,  and  touches  a  spring,  by  which  a  regis- 
tered dose  is  shot  into  the  stomach.     The  cages  are  cleansed  daily. 
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Before  killing,  each  fowl  is  confined  in  a  dark  room  without  food,  for 
twenty-four  hours,  then  enclosed  in  a  bag  leaving  the  head  out.  The 
neck  is  finally  pierced  with  sharpened  wire,  which  produces  instant 
death.  The  usual  dressing  being  over,  each  is  wrapped  in  wet  cloth 
to  cool.  These  fowls  are  prized ;  they  sell  in  market  for  two  francs 
a  pound — equal  to  forty  cents  ;  the  net  profit  is  forty-five  per  cent. 
We  are  indebted  to  Diet's  Farm  Journal  for  this  information,  and 
we  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  our  suburban  farmers,  because  we 
believe  raising  fat  poultry  is  profitable. 


Choice  of  Breeds. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  be  ready  to  ask  :  What  particular  breed 
do  you  consider  the  best  ?  In  answer  we  will  say,  that  will  depend 
altogether  upon  the  requirements  you  wish  to  impose  upon  them,  and 
subjoined  we  give  you  a  classification  of  fowls  which  will  explain  it- 
self and  speak  more  voluminously  than  could  these  remarks  if  ex- 
tended to  a  column  or  two  : 

CLASSIFICATION  AFTER  TEGETMEIER. 


Houdans 

Leghorns 

Creve  Coeur. 

Games 

Brahraas 

Cochins 

Dorkings  .... 

Malays 

LaFleche... 

Spanish , 

Polish 

Hamburgs... 
Bantams 
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10 

11 

11 
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12 
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12 

13 
13 
14 
14 
14 


1  Superior.     2  Medium.     3  Inferior. 


Influence  of  the  Male  In  Poultry  Breeding. 

It  is  still  an  unsettled  question  as  to  the  length  of  time  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  keep  a  hen  after  a  cock  has  been  changed,  before  the  eggs 
can  be  set  with  the  certainty  of  getting  chicks  sired  by  the  new  cock. 
The  Massachusetts  Ploughman  tells  a  remarkable  story  on  this  sub- 
ject, appearing  to  think  it  well  authenticated.     The  story  is  to  the 
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effect  that  a  hen,  escaping  from  a  wagon,  found  its  way  to  a  hut 
miles  from  any  other  house  or  fowls,  and  there  laid  eggs,  set  upon 
them,  and  hatched  thirteen  chicks. 

Col.  Hassard,  a  well  known  poultry  fancier  in  Canada,  states  that 
he  once  had  a  black  Spanish  hen  hatch  five  chickens  from  eggs  laid 
after  the  death  of  the  cock. 

We  have  seen  statements  to  the  effect  that  a  permanent  influence 
resulted  from  copulation  in  the  case  of  fowls,  and  that  absolute  pu- 
rity of  blood  could  not  be  depended  upon,  if  the  hen,  at  any  time, 
had  run  with  a  cock  of  a  different  breed. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  common  impression  that  impregnation 
takes  place  but  a  short  time  before  the  egg  is  laid. 

The  Massachusetts  Ploughman  says  a  French  breeder,  to  whom 
the  French  government  assigned  this  question  for  experiment,  was 
obliged  to  confess  that  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  had  learned  nothing 
definite. — Buffalo  Live  Stock  Journal. 


Use  of  Sulphur  in  Nests.— The  powdered  sulphur  sold  by  all 
druggists  is  a  cheap  and  handy  preventive  of  parasites  upon  young 
chickens.  After  a  hen  has  been  sitting  till  well  established,  sprinkle 
a  small  handful  upon  her  eggs  when  she  is  off,  and  upon  every  part 
of  the  nest,  and  a  little  distance  all  around  it.  Then  when  she  is  on, 
disturb  her  just  enough  to  make  her  bristle  her  feathers,  and  then 
dust  another  handful  down  to  the  skin  upon  her  head,  neck,  and 
every  part  of  the  body  not  in  contact  with  the  nest,  and  do  not  omit 
to  scatter  a  pinch  under  each  wing.  Then  when  the  chickens  are 
hatched  there  will  be  no  vermin  whatever  to  leave  the  hen  and  gather 
upon  the  young,  as  is  frequently  the  case  when  no  precautions  are 
taken.  One  thorough  application  such  as  we  have  described  will  suf- 
fice.— Rural  Home. 

Cure  for  Gapes. — Sulphate  of  iron,  dissolved  in  water,  is  said 
to  be  a  sure  remedy  for  gapes.  A  writer  in  the  Rural  World  says : 
Dissolve  copperas  in  water,  then  mix  corn  meal  with  the  water,  and 
feed  the  chickens  with  the  dough.  Iron  is  an  excellent  tonic,  and 
death  to  the  worms  that  cause  the  gapes. — Ed. 


Cleanse  your  heneries  by  whitewash  and  disinfectants,  and  thus 
exterminate  vermin  preparatory  to  spring  hatching.  Cleanliness  and 
sound  feed  are  essential  to  success. — Ed. 
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Is  Keeping  Bees  Profitable? 

Shall  Virginians  undertake  to  compete  with  the  astonishing  profits 
realized  from  keeping  bees  in  the  Northwest?  I  argue  that  we 
should  and  can,  as  the  following  comparative  results  go  to  prove : 

1st.  I  quote  the  results  obtained  in  Wisconsin  from  one  of  three 
of  Mr.  Adam  Grimm's  apiaries.  This  one  was  managed  by  a  young 
lady,  his  daughter,  Miss  Katie  Grimm,  near  Jefferson,  Wisconsin, 
who,  from  139  swarms,  of  which  20  had  been  doubled,  secured  the 
following  yield  of  honey  in  twenty  days,  by  the  use  of  the  honey 
extractor : 

July  5th,  1871,  she  extracted  her  first  half  barrel,  185  pounds ; 
8th  and  9th,  1J ;  14th,  1} ;  16th,  2| ;  17th,  2  ;  19th  and  20th,  1 ; 
25th,  1.      Total,  10  barrels  of  370  pounds  each— 3,700  pounds. 

Three  thousand  seven  hundred  pounds  extracted  in  twenty  days  in 
July  from  139  hives,  with  considerable  more  to  come  off  in  the  shape 
of  surplus  honey  boxes.  This  quantity,  at  25  cents  per  pound, 
yielded  $925  for  twenty  days'  labor  of  ©ne  young  lady.  Are  not 
such  results  sufficient  to  arouse  us  to  action  ?  Why  not  try  to  do  all 
we  can  to  secure  the  thousands  of  barrels  of  honey  produced  by  the 
flowers  and  clover  of  Virginia  that  now  dries  up  or  is  washed  out 
and  away  by  the  rains  ?  The  honey  season  commences  more  than  a 
month  earlier  and  continues  nearly  two  months  later  in  Virginia 
than  in  Wisconsin,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  extracts  from 
my  bee  diary  : 

"  March  21st,  1871,  peach  trees  are  now  in  full  bloom  ;  they  com- 
menced to  bloom  March  14th." 

"  The  storing  of  honey  in  the  latitude  of  Richmond,  Va.,  ceased 
to  be  continuously  increased  October  25,  1871,  although  the  bees 
gathered  more  or  less  honey  until  November  13th,  when  ice  stopped 
short  the  honey  yield." 

2d.  To  prove  that  Virginia  may  compete  in  producing  honey  with 
the  Northwest,  I  append  a  continuance  of  the  report  of  one  swarm, 
(No.  38)  not  the  best  in  my  apiary,  that  has  been  standing  on  scales 
since  August  31st.  In  the  November  number  of  the  Planter  and 
Farmer  I  reported  the  variations  in  weight  of  said  hive  up  to  Octo- 
ber. It  stood  then  85  pounds  gross  weight — a  gain  of  36 J  pound  s 
since  September  22d. 
vol.  v — 40 
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The  subsequent  variations  were  as  follows : 


Date. 

Weight. 

Gain. 

Date. 

Weight. 

October  11 

86J 

i* 

October      26 

971 

"       12 

85 

"    27 

97i 

«      13 

87 

i 

«    28 

96f 

"      15 

93 

6 

"    29 

96 

"      17 

92 

... 

November    3 

95 

"       18 

94 

1 

"       5 

95f 

"      20 

95 

1 

"      7 

94} 

"      21 

96 

1 

"       8 

94} 

"      22 

97 

1 

"     10 

95i 

"       23 

98 

1 

"     11 

95 

"      24 

97 

"    13 

94J 

"      25 

98 

"     16 

94i 

Gain,  13  lbs.     Previous  gain,  36 J  pounds.     Total,  49 J  pounds. 

On  the  18th  and  26th  the  weather  was  rainy. 

A  gain  of  weight  from  September  22d  to  October  22d  (31  days) 
of  49  J  pounds  to  one  hive  ! 

Suppose  that  I  had  139  swarms,  as  Miss  Grimm  had,  and  each 
gained  49 J  pounds,  it  would  have  been  6,845f  pounds  in  31  days,  or 
4,416§  pounds  in  20  days  against  her  3,700  pounds  in  20  days. 
But  the  disturbing  of  the  bees,  taking  it  from  them,  would  no  doubt 
have  much  decreased  the  amount  gathered.  I  must  here  say  I  did 
not  take  from  my  bees  the  above  amount  of  honey,  for  the  early  sea- 
son had  yielded  but  little  honey  comparatively,  and  I  had  to  leave  a 
large  portion  to  carry  them  through  the  winter.  I  only  mention  my 
gain  in  weight  of  hive  to  prove  that  Virginia  is  capable  of  doing  a 
large  business  in  honey  if  it  is  properly  looked  after.  I  must  also 
say  I  am  comparatively  a  beginner  in  the  art  of  bee  keeping,  and 
have  a  great  deal  to  learn.  By  reading  and  experience  I  have 
learned  much  in  the  last  two  years.  I  commenced  in  1870  with  but 
three  swarms  of  bees,  and  those  I  bought  in  old  box  hives,  and  had 
no  place  for  surplus  boxes. 

I  shall  next  year  try  to  have  my  colonies  populous  and  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  the  spring  and  summer  yield  of  honey,  and  will  • 
also  try  to  learn  as  much  as  I  can  by  reading  in  the  meantime.  I 
hope  to  report  a  larger  yield  for  1872 ;  but  I  should  like  others  of 
our  good  old  State  to  stir  themselves  to  secure  a  greater  yield  of 
honey  than  I  shall,  and  report  success  or  failure  through  the  columns 
of  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.  W.  R.  Polk. 

Westham,  Nov.  17,  1871. 
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Bees  and  Honey. — Great  and  increasing  attention  to  bees  and 
the  production  of  honey,  is  one  of  the  "signs  of  the  times  "  at  the 
North  and  West,  but  our  people  do  not  seem  to  have  awakened  yet 
to  the  importance  of  the  subject.  The  cash  value  of  the  honey  made 
in  the  United  States  every  year,  amounts  to  several  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  the  cost  of  producing  it  is  a  mere  trifle.  If  the  people  of 
the  South  and  Southwest  would  devote  a  little  time  and  attention  to 
this  matter,  they  wTould  be  agreeably  surprised  at  the  great  results 
from  light  labor  and  care.  With  the  Italian  bees,  new  and  improved 
hives,  &c,  the  business  is  reduced  to  perfect  simplicity,  and  the 
profits  are  unfailing  and  sure.  We  earnestly  advise  our  readers  to 
give  bee-keeping  a  reasonable  and  proper  share  of  attention  at  once. 
New  Orleans  Home  Journal. 


Great  Bee  Fight. — Capt.  Brown,  of  this  city,  recently  robbed 
three  hives,  and  Dr.  West,  a  neighbor,  robbed  four.  The  bees  thus 
deprived  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor  became  furious  ;  and  uniting, 
making  an  army  of  seven  hives,  they  invaded  the  premises  of  Mr. 
Horace  Bledsoe,  and  made  a  fierce  attack  on  five  of  his  hives.  Bled- 
soe's bees  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  although  outnumbered,  fought 
for  their  homes  with  desperation.  The  battle  lasted  seven  hours,  and 
four  of  Bledsoe's  hives  were  literally  destroyed.  The  invaders  were 
finally  repulsed,  after  being  almost  annihilated.  The  ground  for 
yards  around  was  black  with  dead  bees.  It  was  the  bloodiest  bee 
battle  on  record,  and  deserves  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity.- — 
Jackson  (Term.)  Whig. 


A  Promising  Invention. — A  genius  by  the  name  of  Jeremiah 
Cory,  of  Holden,  Missouri,  has  recently  taken  out  a  very  novel 
patent.  The  invention  consists  in  so  combining  and  arranging  a 
poultry  roost  with  the  gates  of  one  or  more  beehives,  that  the  perch- 
ing of  the  poultry  upon  the  roost  will  serve  to  automatically  close 
the  hives.  The  object  is  to  ensure  the  closing  of  the  hives  at  night, 
so  as  to  exclude  the  bee  moth,  and  the  opening  of  the  same  in  the 
morning  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  bees  in  and  out  during  the  day. 
The  genius  of  our  people  is  equal  to  all  emergencies. 


Nansemond  Honey. — Our'  neighbor  Roberson  Arnold  obtained  a 
premium  of  fifteen  dollars  on  the  best  hive  of  native  bees,  exhibited 
at  the  State  Fair  of  North  Carolina,  held  at  Raleigh.  He  also  ob- 
tained a  premium  on  the  best  crate  of  honey  on  exhibition.  Arnold 
is  hard  to  beat  on  bees  and  honey. —  Suffolk  Sun. 
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Premium  Butter  at  the  State  Fair. 

Dr.  J.  A  Reid,  of  Madison  county,  Va.,  who  received  the  premium 
for  the  "best  tub  of  firkin  butter,  not  less  than  six  months  old," 
awarded  at  the  late  Virginia  State  Fair,  submitted  the  following 
statement  of  the  process  of  making  and  packing : 

"  We  cool  the  milk  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  milked ;  a  small 
portion  of  ice  around  the  pans  cools  it  very  soon.  The  milk  is  allowed 
to  stand  about  24  hours  before  it  is  skimmed,  and,  if  properly  cooled 
when  first  milked,  it  will  not  thicken  nor  sour  in  that  time  in  scarcely 
any  weather  in  a  well  ventilated  dairy.  We  use  care  in  skim- 
ming to  take  only  the  cream — the  less  milk  with  the  cream  the  better. 
The  cream  is  kept  in  good  stone  jars,  and  churned  as  soon  as  it  begins 
to  sour.  We  use  the  barrel  churn  and  pan,  fifty  to  sixty  revolutions 
per  minute,  with  a  steady  even,  stroke ;  it  takes  from  thirty-five  to 
forty-five  minutes  to  make  the  butter  come.  As  soon  as  the  granules 
begin  to  form,  if  they  are  soft  or  of  a  whitish,  creamy  appearance, 
as  they  will  be  if  the  cream  is  too  warm,  we  cool  down  with  ice  until 
they  acquire  a  proper  consistency.  As  soon  as  the  churning  is  fin- 
ished we  draw  off  the  buttermilk  and  press  the  whey  all  out  of  the 
butter  with  the  paddle ;  it  is  then  salted  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  of 
salt  to  one  pound  of  butter,  which  is  well  worked  in  the  butter.  It 
is  then  set  aside  for  six  or  eight  hours  for  the  salt  to  dissolve  and  the 
butter  to  cool  when  it  is  thoroughly  worked  and  pressed  to  get  the 
whey  all  out  of  it,  and  packed  down  at  once  in  stone  jars,  using  the 
paddle  and  packer  all  the  time  and  never  touching  it  with  the  hand. 
An  ounce  of  salt  is  none  too  much,  as  a  large  portion  of  it  is  carried 
off  with  the  whey  in  the  last  working  of  the  butter.  As  soon  as  the 
jar  is  filled  a  thick  coat  of  salt  is  put  over  the  top  of  it,  then  a  piece 
of  paper  greased  by  dipping  it  in  melted  suet,  a  cup  of  butter  is  placed 
over  the  top  of  that,  then  another  fold  of  paper,  and  all  secured  by 
tying  a  thick  cotton  cloth  over  the  mouth  of  the  jar.  Butter  managed 
in  this  way  will  keep  from  May  until  the  next  Spring  perfectly 
sweet." 


Attention  to  Butter. — Are  our  friends  aware  what  the  differ- 
ence is  between  bad  and  good  butter  in  price  ?  Consult  any  table  of 
markets,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  more  than  half.  It  is  a  third  in  what 
is  considered  fair  or  good  butter.    When  prime  butter  is  thirty  cents, 
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good  will  bring  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents — such  as  is  made  gen- 
erally by  our  farmers.  The  same  milk  makes  the  same  amount  of 
butter.  It  is  then  in  the  making  where  this  difference  lies.  Now 
will  we  not  take  a  little  more  care  ?  By  it  we  gain  a  third ;  and 
during  the  year  what  does  that  amount  to  ?  An  important  sum  where 
but  few  cows  are  kept,  and  something  where  but  one  cow  is  kept,  say 
from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars. 


Milk  Producers  Union. — It  is  said  that  the  Orange  county  (New 
York)  milk  producers  have  formed  a  protective  union.  The  plan  is 
simply  for  each  neighborhood  to  combine  and  build  a  creamery,  where, 
when  milk  is  flush  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  the  market  being  over- 
stocked, each  one  can  send  a  portion  of  his  milk  to  be  made  into 
cheese  or  butter,  shipping  just  enough  to  the  New  York  dealers  to 
keep  the  price  up  to  a  point  that  will  give  producers  a  reasonable 
compensation  for  labor  and  capital  invested.  This  is  another  step 
towards  a  complete  co-operation  among  farmers. 


A.  New  Method  of  Packing  Butter. — A  Michigan  dairyman 
has  lately  published  his  mothod  of  packing  butter.  He  has  oaken 
tubs,  with  heads  at  each  end.  They  are  14  inches  in  diameter  ^t  top, 
9  inches  at  the  bottom,  and  16  inches  high.  In  packing,  a  cambric 
bag  is  made  to  fit  the  tub.  The  butter  is  packed  in  the  tub  as  it 
stands  on  the  small  end — the  sack  being  long  enough  to  extend  above 
the  edges  of  the  tub — and  is  pressed  down  firmly  until  within  an 
inch  and  a  half  of  the  top,  when  a  circular  cloth  is  laid  over  it,  the 
edges  of  the  sack  turned  down  over  that,  and  a  layer  of  fine  salt 
placed  on  it.  The  head  is  now  put  in  its  place,  the  tub  turned  up 
and  the  butter  in  the  sack,  of  course,  falling  down  to  the  bottom' 
leaves  a  space  all  around  it  which  is  filled  with  brine  poured  through 
a  hole  in  the  small  end.  When  full,  the  hole  is  corked  up  tight. 
The  butter  floats  in  the  brine  and  is  effectually  preserved  from  the 
air,  and  will  keep  for  an  almost  indefinite  period. 


Milk  Statistics. — Sixteen  quarts  of  pure  milk  are  required  to 
make  one  pound  of  butter,  and  ten  quarts  to  make  one  pound 
of  cheese.  When  butter  is  forty  cents  per  pound  and  cheese  eleven 
cents,  one  pound  of  butter  equals  in  value  sixteen  quarts  of  milk  and 
returns  two  and  one-half  cents  per  quart  to  the  dairyman.  But  one 
pound  of  cheese  from  ten  quarts  of  milk  only  gives  him  one  and  one 
eleventh  cents  per  quart  for  the  milk. 
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The  Art  of  Making  a  Loaf  of  Cake. 

Bepin  by  getting  in  readiness  all  the  utensils  and  ingredients  to 
be  used.  See  that  the  oven  is  at  a  proper  temperature.  Rich  cake 
requires  a  slow  even  oven  ;  plain  cake  a  quicker  heat.  Never  add 
fuel  while  the  cake  is  baking.  Line  the  tins  to  be  used  with  buttered 
paper.  The  fruit  should  be  prepared,  the  flour  sifted  and  measured, 
sugar,  butter  and  milk  also  apportioned  out,  the  eggs  laid  in  cold 
water  to  make  them  beat  light.     Never  mix  sweet  and  sour  milk. 

Dissolve  soda  in  a  little  water  and  strain ;  cream  of  tartar  or  bak- 
ing powder  must  be  sifted  in  with  the  flour.  Sift  spices  through  a 
fine  hair  sieve,  and  strain  the  yolks  of  the  eggs. 

The  order  of  mixing  the  ingredients  is  as  follows : 

Put  into  an  earthen  dish  the  required  amount  of  butter ;  stir  with 
a  wooden  spoon  until  soft ;  then  add  the  sugar,  stirring  until  a  fine 
cream  is  formed,  next  add  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  then  a  little  of  the 
flour,  and  very  gradually  the  milk,  stirring  the  batter  all  the  time, 
then  the  flavoring  and  spices,  lastly  the  whites  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth 
alternately  with  the  remainder  of  the  flour ;  now  beat  the  batter 
until  the  ingredients  are  thoroughly  incorporated ;  this  will  insure 
light,  fine  grain  cake.  The  best  way  to  put  in  the  fruit,  after  dredg- 
ing them  with  flour,  is  in  alternate  layers  with  the  sponge  as  you  put 
it  in  the  pan. 

Put  the  cake  immediately  in  the  oven,  and  watch  carefully ;  so 
much  depends  upon  the  baking.  Avoid  a  draft  of  cold  air  while 
opening  the  oven.  If  the  heat  or  fire  is  too  great  cover  the  cake  for 
a  while  with  a  piece  of  brown  paper.  Try  with  a  broom  splinter ; 
if  it  comes  out  quite  free  from  any  particles  of  batter,  the  cake  is 
done.  If  desirable  to  remove  the  cake  at  once  from  the  pans,  trans- 
fer it  to  the  top  of  a  sieve  until  quite  cold.  The  cake  keeps  much 
fresher,  however,  to  remain  in  the  pans.  Cake  must  not  be  frosted 
until  quite  cold.  A  stone  jar  and  a  clean  piece  of  linen  will  keep 
cake  fresh  a  long  time. 

Stale  cake  may  be  steamed  and  eaten  with  hot  sauce,  which  makes 
an  excellent  pudding. — Household. 


Original   Receipts. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  send  you  the  following  receipts,  which  are  equally 
suited  to  the  times  and  seasons  :  M.  B.  K. 
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Coffee  Sweet  Cake. — Four  eggs,  2  cups  brown  sugar,  3  cups  of 
flour,  half  cup  of  butter,  1  cup  raisins,  stoned  and  floured,  1  cup  of 
currants,  1  teaspoonful  nutmeg  and  mace,  1  cup  strong,  cold  coffee,  1 
teaspoonful  soda,  2  teaspoonsful  cream  tartar.  Beat  the  eggs  and 
sugar  together,  add  the  flour,  butter  (melted)  and  coffee  alternately ; 
then  stir  in  the  fruit,  and  lastly  the  soda  and  acid  dissolved  in  coffee. 
Bake  quickly.     The  above  receipt  is  both  excellent  and  economical. 


Plum  Pudding. — Six  ^eggs,  6  cups  flour,  1J  cups  butter,  J  lb. 
raisins,  1  teaspoonful  soda.  Make  into  a  batter  with  buttermilk,  and 
boil  in  a  flannel  bag,  well  floured,  three  hours. 


Selected  Receipts. 

Apple  Pudding. — Peel  6  good  cooking  apples,  take  out  the  core 
with  the  point  of  a  small  knife,  but  be  sure  to  leave  the  apple  whole  ; 
fill  up  the  place  where  the  core  was  taken  from  with  sugar,  place 
them  in  a  pie  pan  and  pour  over  them  a  nice  light  batter,  such  as 
prepared  for  pancakes  or  pudding  :  then  bake  them  an  hour  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Then  prepare  a  dip  of  the  following  ingredients : 
Rub  a  lump  of  sugar  on  the  outside  of  a  lemon  and  put  it  into  a 
pint  of  good,  sweet  cream  ;  then  if  not  sweet  enough  add  more  sugar. 
This  pudding  is  good  enough  for  anybody. 


Fried- Bread. — Put  into  a  common  biscuit  pan  a  heaping  tea- 
spoonful of  butter,  and  let  it  melt  and  spread  over  the  pan  ;  then 
take  enough  slices  of  bread  (stale  answers  as  well  as  any)  to  cover 
the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  make  a  mixture  to  dip  them  in  by  beat- 
ing well  two  eggs,  and  pouring  in  milk  enough  to  sour  the  bread ; 
season  it  with  a  very  little  pepper  and  salt ;  make  the  bread  quite 
moist ;  then  lay  it  on  the  butter  and  fry  brown  one  side,  and  if  too 
soft  to  turn,  put  them  into  the  oven  to  brown  on  the  top. — Southern 
Cultivator. 


Hog's  Head  Cheese. — Put  a  hog's  head  in  salt  and  water  for  two 
days,  then  wash  and  scrape  it  clean,  and  boil  until  all  the  bones 
come  out.  Take  it  up,  pick  all  the  bones  out  and  chop  it  fine  ;  sea- 
son it  with  sage,  pepper,  salt,  and  a  little  cayenne,  with  a  small 
spoonful  of  spice.  Put  it  in  a  cloth  or  a  tin  pan,  cover  it,  and  put 
heavy  weights  on  to  press  it.  When  cold,  take  it  out  of  the  mould 
and  cover  it  with  vinegar.  Cut  in  slices  for  the  table  as  cold  souse, 
or  beat  it  up  and  fry  it,  with  or  without  butter. — lb. 
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dbitarral  department. 


JVlilk  Trade — New  Enterprise. 

A  movement  has  been  inaugurated  in  Augusta  county  to  supply  the  Rich- 
mond market  with  large  quantities  of  the  rich  milk  produced  in  that  county. 
A  meeting  of  citizens  interested  in  the  scheme  was  held  in  Staunton,  October 
18th,  at  which  it  was  ascertained  that  two  thousand  gallons  daily,  would  soon  be 
offered  for  sale. 

After  a  free  comparison  of  views,  it  was  decided  to  obtain  definite  and  posi- 
tive assurances  from  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  as  to  the  cost 
of  transportation  and  the  accommodations  which  can  be  relied  on  in  further- 
ance of  this  enterprise.  "We  are  informed  that  a  lively,  general  interest  was 
manifested  in  this  new  subject  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  most  substantial 
men  along  the  line  of  the  railroad.  The  opinion  was  confidently  expressed 
that  if  the  people  of  Richmond  will  favor  the  enterprise  it  will  open  a  new  and 
profitable  business. 

Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture. 

In  Massachusetts  they  have  an  official  State  Board  of  Agriculture,"  to  which 
the  officers  of  Farmers'  Clubs  in  the  State  are  required  by  law  to  make  a  report 
of  their  organization,  etc.,  in  November,  as  "a  condition  which  entitles  them 
to  the  reports  of  the  Board  for  distribution  among  the  members  of  such  clubs. 
The  reports  are  issued  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  members. " 
The  Board  were  to  hold  a  meeting  November  21et,  at  Fall  river.  Farmers  and 
all  others  interested  in  agriculture  were  invited  to  attend.  The  programme 
included  lectures  and  discussions,  in  which  all  were  invited  to  participate. 
We  "make  a  note"  of  this  meeting  to  let  our  Virginia  readers  see  what  is 
officially  done  in  other  States  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  agriculture. 

The   "Ham  Question"  Settled. 

There  were  several  competitors  for  the  premium  offered  by  the  State  Agri" 
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cultural  Society  for  the  "  best  bacon  ham,  cured  by  exhibitor,  with  written 
statement  of  process  of  curing  and  cooking."  The  premium  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  S.  W.  Ficklin,  of  Albemarle  county,  who  submitted  the  following  statement: 

"  For  each  hundred  pounds  of  hams  ten  pounds  salt,  two  ounces  saltpetre, 
two  pounds  brown  sugar,  and  one  ounce  red  pepper,  and  from  four  to  four  and 
a  half  gallons  of  water,  or  just  enough  to  cover  the  hams  after  being  packed  in 
a  water-tight  vessel  (or  enough  salt  to  make  a  brine  to  float  a  fresh  egg  high 
enough,  or  out  of  the  water).  From  five  to  six  weeks  in  brine,  hang  up,  smoke, 
and  then  put  in  papers  and  bagged  with  the  hock  turned  down,  and  hung  till 
wanted.     Boil  till  well  done." 

Apropos  to  the  above,  we  copy  from  the  Southern  Cultivator,  the  following 
receipt  for  preserving  hams,  contributed  by  Mr.  James  P.  Apperson,  of  Lan- 
caster, Texas : 

"  Take  good  strong  domestic,  make  sacks  large  enough  to  contain  hams  and 
put  them  in  the  sacks  ;  pack  sweet  well  cured  hay  firmly  around  the  hams,  (I 
think  prairie  hay  or  some  fine  grass  preferable,)  and  they  will  keep  five  years. 
The  same  sacks  will  last  for  several  years.  Insects  will  not  infest  them  ;  while 
the  hay  will  impart  a  nice  flavor  to  the  hams." 


The  Enquirer's  Pun-ish-ment. 

Our  friends  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer  recently  favored  us  with  the  following 
first  class  notice : 

"  Mr.  Jno.  W.  Rison,  the  Druggist,  has  become  the  proprietor  of  the  Southern 
Planter.  The  pharmaceutist  will  now  be  expected  to  become  the  cutest  farmer. 
Probably  in  the  next  number  of  the  Planter  he  will  tell  us  what  he  knows 
about  farming.  We  would  like  to  have  his  views  upon  plaster,  especially  in 
its  application  to  corn  ;  also  an  essay  on  the  uses  of  castor  oil  in  agriculture,  by 
which  the  labor  of  plowing  and  hoeing  may  be  dispensed  with,  the  castor  oil  being 
expected  to  work  the  land.  We  sincerely  wish  Mr.  Rison  success  in  his  new 
enterprise,  and  as  we  know  him  to  be  excellent  at  retort  we  make  no  apology 
for  this  badinage  ;  in  fact,  it  is  so  bad  an  age  that  we  are  ashamed  of  it.  How 
is  that  for  Risin  ?" 

As  the  editor  of  the  Enquirer  is  all-South,  we  have  not  Ben-net-tied  by  his 
badinage.  On  the  contrary,  we  enjoyed  it  hugely.  Such  an  effervesence  of 
wit  should  \m-mortar-tize  the  writer.  To  use  a  common  expression  slightly 
refined,  "He  can  take  our  castor."  The  request  of  the  writer  for  our  "  views 
upon  plaster,"  though  wheat-tily  couched,  den  oats  that  he  is  troubled  with  a 
t-77/e-ing  corn.     We  are  sorry  for  him. 


A  Request. — Our  correspondents  are  earnestly  requested  to  send  in  their 
contributions  in  the  early  part  of  each  month.  The  publication  of  this  issue 
has  been  somewhat  retarded  by  the  late  reception  of  articles  intended  for 
publication. 

Pigs  in  thp  Garden. — A  lady  correspondent  of  the  Planter,  asks  us  to 
insert  the  following  request  for  information :  "  Why  does  a  farmer  always  get 
mad,  if  you  ask  him  to  keep  the  pigs  out  of  the  garden?" 
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New  Publications  Received, 

The  Westminster  Review. — Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Co. — Contents  of 
October  No.:  1.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers;  2.  Greek  Democracy;  3.  Faraday;  4. 
Geoffrey  Chaucer;  5.  Bearings  of  Modern  Science  on  Art;  G.  The  Authorship 
of  Junius:  7.  The  Baptists;  8.  Gotthold  Ephraim  Leasing.  Contemporary 
Literature,  Theology  and  Philosophy,  Politics,  Sociology,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
Science,  History  and  Biography,  Belles  Lettres. 

The  British  Quarterly  Review. — Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Co. — Contents 
of  No.  CVIII,  for  Oct.  1871.  1.  Dr.  Carl  Ullmann  ;  2.  Aerial  Voyages ;  3. 
Early  Sufferings  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  ;  4.  The  Romance  of  the  Rose; 
5.  Letters  and  Letter  Writing ;  6.  Wesley  and  Wesleyanisin  ;  7.  Mr.  Darwin 
on  the  Origin  of  Man ;  8.  The  Lesson.  Contemporary  Literature,  History, 
Biography  and  Travels,  Poetry,  Fiction  and  Belles  Lefc'sres,  Theology,  Sermons. 

The  Southern  Magazine,  Nov.  1871. — Murdook  Browne  &  Hill,  166  Bait. 
St.  Baltimore.  1.  Spider  Webb  Papers  ;  2.  A  Dream  of  Eld  ;  3.  On  the  Abuse 
of  Books;  4.  Sovereignty  in  the  United  States;  5.  Lord  Kilgobbin  ;  7.  La 
Roche  Percee  ;  8.  The  Amber  Necklace  ;  9.  The  Rape  of  a  Tombstone  ;  10. 
Thought  in  Music;  11,  The  City  of  Pestilence;  12.  Microscopy  of  the  Grain 
of  Wheat ;  13.  Ghosts;  14.  A  Scene  Not  Acted  ;  15.  The  Voice  of  the  South  ; 
16.  The  Sisters  of  Charity;  17.  A  Mother's  Trial  ;  18.  "Dialec"  and  Slang; 
19.  An  Adventure  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago;  20.  Reviews;  21.  The 
Green  Table. 

The  Galaxy.— Dec.  No.  Sheldon  &  Co.,  677  Broadway,  New  York.  Con- 
tents:  1.  Adventures  of  the  Duchesse  de  Berri,  Mother  of  the  Cosnt  De 
Chambord;  2.  Black  Friday  ;  3.  In  a  Hospital  ;  4.  Weather  Prognostics,  by 
the  People  ;  5  Capt.  HorsfalPs  Romance  ;  6.  The  Eustace  Diamonds  ;  7.  Ad- 
miral Furragut  and  New  Orleans;  8.  Ought  We  to  Visit  Her?  ;  9.  Basle  to 
Domo  D'OoSola ;  10.  Drift  Wood;  11.  Scientific  Miscellany  ;  12.  Current  Lit- 
erature ;  13.  The  Galaxy  Club  Room  ;  14.  Nebulas. 

Appleton's  Journal  comes  weekly,  and  maintains  its  high  standard. 

The  Phrenological  Journal,  for  December,  contains  among  other  good 
things,  Judge  Daly,  of  New  York,  with  a  fine  portrait ;  An  Old  Bone  of  Con. 
tention  ;  An  able  Review  of  Mr.  Beecher's  Life  of  Christ ;  The  Bridge  of  Mo- 
tion, or  Recent  Scientific  Developments ;  The  Deserted  Vilage.  $3.00  a  year. 
A  new  volume  begins  with  the  next  number.  S.  R.  Wells,  Publisher,  389 
Broadway,  New  York. 


Crowded  Out. — Several  editorial  paragraphs,  and  a  number  of  short  articles 
selected  for  this  number  of  the  Planter,  are  unavoidably  "  crowded  out." 


Improper  and  irregular  feeding,  overwork  in  a  hot  sun,  going  too  long  with- 
out water,  and  then  giving  too  much,  are  among  the  causes  of  bad  digestion 
and  general  ill-health  in  horses. 
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A.  Agriculture  —Board  of,  52  ;  do.  in  Massachusetts,  760  ;  Bureau  of,  698  ; 

Scientific,  88,  89  ;  Theory  in,  257  ;  Prospective  Improvement  of,  193  ; 
in  the  South,  300 ;  Extent  and  importance  of,  529  ;  in  North  Carolina, 
731.  Agricultural  Clubs,  652,  (See  Goodwin  Ag'l  Club,  etc,)  ;  As- 
sociations, 651,  705  ;  Congress,  653;  Education,  57;  Journals,  value  of» 
385  ;  Alkalies,  499.  American  Pomological  Society,  references  to,  101, 
175,  298,  365,  427,  491,  560,  592,  667,  735  ;  Exhibition  of,  described, 
618;  Premiums  awarded,  620;  13th  session  of,  633.  Ammonia,  spirits 
of,  uses  for,  694.  Apple  Trees,  How  to  Plant,  103  ;  Apple  Borer,  to  get 
Rid  of,  502.  Apples,  Best  Winter,  45;  Fall,  669,  706;  Beneficial  to  Health* 
238  ;  profits  from,  371,  737;  bearing  year  of  495;  storing  for  winter,  671' 
keeping  in  sawdust,  672.  Apricots,  561.  Artichokes,  for  hogs,  30. 
Ashes,  for  manure,  278,  339,  342,  398,  462,  525,  723  ;  how  co  apply,  465  ; 
for  walks,  702.     Asparagus,  298,  567,  744.     Axletrees,  13. 

B.  Beans,  value  of,  105  ;  Lima,   106,  437  ;  Beef,  how  fattened  in  England, 

28  ;  consumption  of,  in  U.  S.,  217  ;  price  of,  282.  Bee  fight,  Great,  755' 
Bees,  artificial  swarming,  98  ;  leaving  hive,  99,  165  ;  profits  of,  etc.,  99, 
164,  165,  682,  753  ;  transferring,  361;  handling  of,  558;  wintering,  683; 
in  Virginia,  165,  267,  295,  296,  353,  614,  753  ;  inquiries  answered,  297, 
420;  care  of,  in  August,  489;  various  opinions  about,  423,  490,  559» 
755.  Beet,  for  field  crop,  best,  213  ;  sugar,  143,  195,  268,  331,  395,  396. 
Blackberries,  238,  562.  Blue  glass,  its  effects  (Pleasanton  theory),  114, 
434,  525.  Blue  grass,  212,  395.  Book  notices,  61,  127,  184,  243,  311, 
375,  438,  502,  569,  700,  762.  Boquets,  new  style  of,  175.  Bread,  re- 
ceipts for,  158.  159  ;  fried,  759.  Broom-making,  221  ;  corn  for  cattle, 
282.  Buckingham  county,  map  of,  opp.  65.  Buckwheat,  for  bees,  581; 
cakes,  695.  Building  paper,  222,  688,  707.  Bulbs,  560,  745.  Butts, 
working,  212,  343,  399.  Bushes,  how  to  kill,  336.  Butter-making,  37, 
554;  advice  about,  98,  755;  more  profitable,  than  cheese,  161;  working, 
486  ;  best  grass  for,  687  ;  premiums  at  State  Fair,  755;  method  of  pack- 
ing, 755,  757. 

Cm  Cabbage,  why  it  heads,  430  ;  worms,  hemp  for,  240.  Cabbages,  in  Miss., 
143  ;  how  to  cultivate,  305  ;  as  feed  for  stock,  541,  661  ;  best  soil  for, 
675  ;  curious  way  to  raise,  675.  Cakes,  receipts  for,  99,  225,  758,  759. 
Calves  don't  pay,  81;  cost  of  raising,  468;  wintering,  662,  716.  (See 
stock.)  Capron,  Gen.,  compliment  to,  178.  Carbolic  acid  in  tanning, 
415  ;  how  to  make,  etc,  691.  Carrots  for  horses,  82 ;  for  stock,  140,  669  5 
culture  of,  743.  Cars  for  cattle,  28.  Cart  bodies,  20.  Caterpillars,  de- 
stroyed by  martins,  113  ;  by  English  sparrows,  737.  Cattle,  short  horn, 
80  ;  Alderney,  346 ;  high  prices  for,  149  ;  low  prices,  152 ;  age  for  feed- 
ing, 151  ;  diseases  of,  151  ;  soiling  vs.  pasturing,  215  ;  proportion  of 
offal  in,  542.  (See  Food  and  Stock.)  Cauliflowers,  236.  Celery,  371, 
374,  436,  617,  675,  703.     Cellars  for  storing  roots,  334.     Cements,  356. 
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Cheat,  does  wheat  turn  to,  330,  398.  Cheese,  premium  96;  home  made 
529,  591;  factories,  36,  162,  228,  485;  hog's  head,  759.  Chemist, 
State,  698.  Chinese  vehicles,  319.  Churns,  32.  Cider,  how  to  keep, 
50.  Cisterns,  551.  Clover,  importance  of,  70.  587  ;  in  light  soils, 
578;  in  vineyards,  338;  how  it  fertilizes,  335;  Alsike,  18;  ad- 
advantages  of,  213  ;  large  sowing  of,  22  ;  preferred  by  hogs,  395.  Clover 
seed,  growing  and  saving,  403.  College,  agricultural,  success  of,  73  ; 
location  discussed,  144.  Colts,  shedding  teeth,  152  ;  care  of,  410  ;  wean- 
ing, 469  ;  cost  of  rearing,  468.  Congress,  National  Agricultural,  653. 
Conservatories,  568.  Convention.  Farmers',  proposed,  456.  Co  opera- 
tion, 72,  90,  387,  452,  708,  757.  Cornplanter,  "Eureka,"  156.  Com, 
not  indigenous,  89  ;  plaster  for,  272  ;  culture  of,  323,  359,  481,  522  ; 
manure  from,  722.  Corn  crop,  cost  of,  90,  126,  729  ;  reports  called  for, 
211;  value  of,  607.  Corn  growing  (reply  to  "Old  Iron"),  594,643. 
Cotton  vs.  grass,  142  ;  seed  useful,  75.  Cows,  feed  for,  94  (see  Food)  ; 
for  dairy,  417,  611;  management  of,  416;  salt  for,  487  (see  Stock). 
Cranberries,  239.  Cream,  keeping,  228  (see  Milk)  ;  Cress,  water,  433. 
Cropping  on  shares,  213.  Crops,  green,  advantages  of,  514,  578,  641* 
Crops,  rotation  of,  5;  question  discussed,  123,  261  ;  cost  of,  55;  averages 
of,  67  ;  profits  of,  266  ;  without  rain,  339  ;  successive  not  exhaustive, 
70;  advances  on,  271,  396;  abroad,  698;  variety  of,  732.  Cucumbers, 
preserved,  35.  Curculio,  mode  of  destroying,  240,  565.  Cymlings,  how 
to  cook,  416. 

D.  Dairy,  cost  of,  34,  36;  Queen  Victoria's,  292;  cows,  raising,  611.  Dah- 
lias, 310.  Dog  law  needed,  139,  287.  Dogs,  tax  on,  85,  267.  Drainage, 
90,  142,  143,  241,  338 ;  and  subsoiling,  101.     Ducks,  Rouen,  best,  98. 

22.  Education,  agricultural,  57.  Eggs,  large,  97  ;  consumption  of,  164  ;  how 
to  get  plenty  of,  680  ;  other  facts  about,  420,  681.  Electricity,  agency 
of  in  growth  of  trees,  738.  Engine,  traction,  21.  Enquirer,  Richmond  re- 
ply to,  761.  Essays  in  Ohio,  premiums  offered  for,  699.  Experiments,  in 
agriculture,  13,  67,  90,  321,  397,  460  ;  in  horticulture,  100.  Evergreens, 
transplanting,  181 ;  in  the  orchard,  437 ;  how  to  raise,  501. 

F.  Fair,  State,  668,  733  ;  award,  committees  of,  59  Fairs,  county,  699. 
Farms,  small  best,  14,  649  ;  for  stock,  212 ;  for  dairy,  213,  358  ;  labor 
for,  71 ;  sewage,  18  ;  large,  !Sl4  ;  on  Atlantic  coast,  335,  398.  Farmers 
convention,  456  ;  assembly,  annual  meeting,  723  ;  difficulties  of  young, 
204;  liberal,  648.  Farming,  profits  of,  87,  209,  214,  215;  success  in, 
14,  115,  201,  263,  268,  352,  392,  517,  591 ;  how  to  learn,  140 ;  in  Great 
Britain  and  America  contrasted,  208 ;  in  Orange  county,  265  ;  what  is 
high  ?  276  ;  near  cities,  459,  650  ;  as  a  business,  459  ;  its  advantages, 
712;  what  is  scientific?  693  ;  practical,  709  :  enterprise  in,  714.  Feed- 
ing stock,  experiments  in,  547.  Fence  law,  52,  53,  118,  723.  Fi^s, 
632.  Flower  pots,  double,  49.  Flowers,  104,  112,  166,  229,  237,  241, 
242,  270,  374,  434,  501,  676,  745.  Fodder,  value  of,  293.  Food,  pota, 
toes  for  stock,  79  ;  cabbages,  540,  661 ;  carrots,  82,  140 ;  sugar  beet- 
396  ;  for  dairy  cows,  94 ;  apparatus  for  cooking,  146  ;  uncooked  best, 
280  ;  the  question  discussed,  538  ;  drying  roots  for,  150 ;  expense  of, 
282 ;  winter,  546,  717.     Forests,  spontaneous  growth  of,  176.     Founder, 


INDEX. 


cure  for,  153.  Fruit  trees,  pruning,  111,  231,  300.  Fruit,  protection 
from  frost,  111  ;  instance  of  hybridizing,  178  ;  catalogues  of,  667.  Fruits, 
discussion  on,  563,  637;  canning,  484;  in  the  South,  734;  Fruit  juices, 
239.     Frogs  for  food  in  France,  512. 

G.  Gardens,  to  make  good,  50,  Gardening,  cost  and  profit  of,  675.  Germa- 
ny, agriculture  in,  89.  Gladioli,  310.  Goats,  Angora,  30,  202,  268;  Cash- 
mere, 156  ;  to  expel  rats,  702.  Goodwyn  Agricultural  Club,  5,  122,  135, 
204,  258,  323,  387,  451,  530,  593,  656,  730;  communication  read  before, 
583,642.  Gooseberries,  182.  Grafting,  India  rubber  for,  242.  Grain,  pro- 
duct of  world,  20 ;  how  to  send  to  market,  467.  Grape-vines  in  trees, 
13  ;  effect  of  blue  grass  on,  114  ;  new  device  in  culture  of,  673  ;  at  Vine- 
land,  741.  Grapes,  Martha,  107,  Norton,  231,  Delaware,  50,  673;  an- 
alysis of,  111  ;  cause  of  rot,  180,  373  ;  list  of,  631  ;  Chinese  method  of 
preserving,  239  ;  profits  of,  369  ;  some  new,  432  ;  how  to  pack  for  mar- 
ket, 494 ;  keeping  qualities  of,  496;  American,  497;  to  keep  fresh  for 
winter,  568  ;  yield'of  inl871,  742.  Grass,  Hungarian,  87;  Burmuda,  89  ; 
and  cotton,  142  ;  American,  181 ;  time  to  sow  blue,  212  ;  seeding  to,  274. 
Grasses,  variegated,  309.  Grasshoppers,  114.  Green-house,  portable, 
103. 

H«  Ham  question,  604,  644,  760.  Iland-cart,  93.  Hanover,  map  of,  opp., 
257.  Harness,  to  take  care  of,  21 ;  should  be  light,  25.  Harrow,  Thom- 
as', 224.  Hawthorn,  the,  431.  Hay,  too  much  to  horses,  26;  to  increase 
crop  of,  65  ;  premium  for  baled,  115 ;  production  of,  265  ;  harvesting 
early,  460.  Hog  cholera,  remedy  for,  154,  548,  721.  Hogs,  exercise 
needed,  28  ;  shelter  for,  30 ;  to  fatten,  31  ;  lice  on,  cure,  31 ;  food  for, 
549;  artichokes  for,  30 ;  salt  for,  85,155;  diseases  of,  154,  287,548, 
721  ;  Berkshire,  86  ;  Essex,  849  ;  Chester,  white,  350 ;  treatment  of; 
287,  476,  549  ;  how  to  improve,  412 ;  described,  facetiously,  474,  success 
in  raising,  478,  (see  Pigs).  Hollywood  cemetery,  flowers  in,  298. 
Honey  Dew,  what  it  is,  165.  Honey,  transportation  of,  684  ;  Nanse- 
mond,  755.  Horse  breeding,  283  ;  shoes,  606  :  preventive  of  flies,  544. 
Horses,  too  much  hay  for,  26  ;  vs.  steam,  73  ;  when  unshod,  81 ;  water- 
ing, 82  ;  carrots  for,  82  ;  expenses  of  keeping,  217  ;  diseases  of,  26,  153, 
344 ;  fitting  collars  to,  218 ;  balky,  to  cure,  284  ;  treatment  of,  284,  345, 
543,  661  ;  draught,  409  ;  roadsters,  660.  Horses'  feet,  720.  Horticul- 
tural experiments,  100  ;  interests,  735.  Horticulturist,  The,  reply  to, 
734.  Housekeepers'  duties,  157,  484.  Hurdle  club,  Va.,  660.  Hus- 
bandry, patrons  of,  18,  528 ;  mixed,  203,  210,  265. 

I.  Ice  ponds,  9,  19.  Immigration,  3,  24,  395.  Implements,  care  of,  482, 
Ink  plant,  435.  Insects,  ravages  of,  306  ;  traps  for,  498  ;  effects  of  con- 
cussion on,  633.     Irrigation,  460.     Invention  to  close  beehives,  755. 

J.      January  work,  35.     Jerseys,  State  of  the  (Eng.)  152.     Juices  of  fruits, 
239. 

K.     Kerosene,  uses  of,  250. 

L.  Labor,  and  subsistence,  10 ;  cheap,  89 ;  essay  on,  135  ;  question  dis- 
cussed,  656 ;    negro,   659.     Laborers,   farm,   7.     Ladder,   simple,  552. 


VI  INDEY. 


Land,  uniquely  improved,  17.  Lands,  extreme  enrichment  of,  260,  352, 
583  ;  treatment  of  clay,  649  ;  poor,  necessity  of  cultivating,  645,  705. 
Lard,  695.  Lawns,  rolling  and  mowing,  177  ;  too  many  trees  237  ;  best 
grass  for,  237;  to  destroy  weeds  in,  500.  Leather,  strength  of,  25.  Leaven, 
receipt  for,  357.  Leaves  for  manure,  665.  Lemons,  632.  Lettuce,  225. 
Lien  law,  66,  119.  Lily,  49.  Lime,  action  of,  77  ;  for  orchards,  108  ;  re- 
commended, 266,  725  ;  shell,  538  ;  on  green  sward,  665.  Locomotive, 
hand,  550.     Locust,  yellow,  106,  273.     Louisa  county,  map  of,  opp.,  1. 

JxL  Manure  heap,  salt  on,  22  ;  perpetual,  148.  Manures,  13,  78,  265,  466, 
498,  579,  665,  722,  723  ;  collection  of,  722  ;  commercial,  how  to  spread, 
23,  how  to  apply,  76,  258,  279,  517,  586,  642,  721  ;  crops  for,  514,  579^ 
Map  of  Buckingham,  65,  Hanover,  257,  Louisa,  1,  Orange,  129,  Surry, 
321.  Mares,  value  of,  to  farmers,  470.  Market  garden,  manures  for, 
498.  Markets,  neighborhood,  332.  Marts,  value  of,  666  ;  analysis  of, 
118.  Martins  vs.  caterpillars,  113.  Massachusetts7  views  about  Va. 
129,  267.  Matches,  friction,  222.  Meat,  why  scarce,  26  ;  to  keep  skip- 
pers from,  291.  Meteorological  reports,  654.  Milk,  test  of  richness, 
38  ;  condensed,  160  ;  time  to  skim,  227  ;  to  prevent  garlicky  taste,  293  ; 
value  of,  487;  producers'  union,  757  ;  statistics,  757.  Milk,  should  man 
or  woman  ?  555  ;  from  Augusta  to  Richmond,  760.  Milk  house,  plan  of, 
359.  Milking  cows,  161,  418,  687.  Mills,  wind  271.  Minced  meat, 
17.  Moon,  influence  of,  56.  Mowing  machines,  289.  Mulching,  gravel 
for,  230.     Mustard,  402.     Mutton,  profitable,  26  ;  dressing,  547. 

N.      Northern  men  in  Virginia,  336. 

O.  Oats,  15,  580.  Odometer,  552.  Oil  cake,  530,  591.  Olive  tree,  old,  3. 
Onions,  569.  Orange  co  ,  map  of,  opp.,  129.  Oranges,  632.  Orchard, 
lime  for,  108  ;  muck  for,  112  ;  evergreens  in,  437  ;  Median's  culture 
of,  495  ;  young,  565  ;  how  to  provide  an,  673.  Osage  Orange  in  Va., 
538.     Oyster  pie,  696. 

P.  Paper,  building,  222,  688,  707.  Parsnips,  569.  Peach  borer,  369.  Hale's 
early,  521,  671.  Peach-trees,  pruning  old,  111 ;  yellow  in,  308.  Peaches 
in  California,  112.  Peanuts,  271.  Pears,  how  to  raise,  46,  372,  627;  best 
kind,  106  ;  blight  in,  42,  169,  170,  627 ;  demand  for,  178 ;  good  test  of,  179 ; 
iron  for.  180,  436;  origin  of  Anguuleme,  436;  dwarf,  739.  Peas,  field,  141, 
580.  Pelts,  how  saved,  83.  Peppermint  oil,  212.  Personal,  240;  272, 
639,  645.  Pickling,  receipts  for,  583.  Pie,  apple,  receipt  for,  416. 
Piedmont  Ag'l  Society,  461,  655.  Pigs,  wheu  to  fatten,  85  ;  how  to  save 
from  sows,  155  ;  raising,  219.  Plantations,  large,  212.  Plants,  trans- 
mutation of,  353.  Plaster,  how  it  acts,  335  ;  when  to  sow,  338,  proper- 
ties of,  664.  Plow,  new,  143  ;  Gen.  Hampton's  steam,  414.  Plowing, 
9;  by  steam,  141  ;  horizoctal,  262;  thorough,  264.  Plums,  47.  Pork, 
quality  in,  663.  Posts,  removing,  414.  Potato  bugs,  to  kill,  502.  Po- 
tatoes, as  stock  food,  79  ;  value  of,  105  ;  productiveness  of,  105,  307  ; 
grafting,  112 ;  best  sets,  182  ;  in  drought,  241 ;  to  preserve,  675  ;  test 
for,  692.  Potatoes,  sweet,  mode  of  keeping,  499,  593.  Poultry,  blood- 
ed, 39  ;  game,  614  ;  Brahma,  40,  163 ;  best  breed,  226,  679  ;  feed  for 
40,  750 ;  how  to  treat,  etc.,  40,  97,  162,  226,  295,  419,  489,  678,  752 ; 
best  to  cross,  97  ;  diseases  of,  97,  270,  294,  353,  360,  557,  613,  678,  707, 
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752  ;  profits  of,  98,  488  ;  queries  answered,  361,  556.  613  ;  show  at  State 
Fair,  746;  Asiatic,  487;  description  of  breads,  748;  classification  of, 
751 ;  fountains  for,  749  ;  fattening,  750  ;  association  urged,  163,  294. 
Preserving,  receipts  for,  415,  484,  554.  Pruning  fruit  trees,  231,  300. 
Puddings,  receipts  for,  36,  158,  225,  759. 

(J,     Quinces,  how  to  grow,  373. 

R.  Radish,  horse,  338.  Radishes,  speedy  growth  of,  743.  Railroads,  nar- 
row gauge,  91  ;  monopolies,  272;  disadvantages  of,  452  ;  how  supported, 
512.  Rain,  artificial,  693.  Raspberries,  368,  562.  Rats,  to  expel,  291. 
Repairing,  advice  about,  690.  Reports,  crop,  654.  Reviews  by  "  Old 
Iron,"  267,  351,  397,  478,  523,  590,  641,  705.  Rhododendrons,  112. 
Rhubarb,  48,  Roads,  making,  8.  Roadsters  wanted,  660.  Roller, 
spikey,  690.  Roses,  growing  in  pots,  236.  Rose  bushes,  old,  501. 
Rye,  21. 

S.  Sabbath  work  on  the  farm,  276.  Salad,  chicken,  696.  Sales  of  land.,  589, 
643.  Salt,  on  manure  heaps,  22  ;  on  wheat,  88  ;  its  effect  on  the  blood, 
708.  Salutatory,  677.  Salve  for  chapped  hands,  696.  Sausage,  696. 
Schools,  farm,  1.  Science  in  agriculture,  88,  89.  Seeds,  use  only  good, 
41 ;  garden,  104.  Servants,  management  of,  93.  Sewage,  139,  600. 
Share  labor  system,  658.  Sheep,  how  to  improve,  29  ;  food  for,  83  (see 
Food)  ;  pelts  of,  83  ;  creeding,  153  ;  best  breeds  of,  285  ;  fertilizing  lands 
with,  153,  474  ;  foot  rot  prevented,  473  ;  murrain,  720  ;  how  to  make 
raising  profitable,  347,  537  ;  and  manufacturers'  interests,  138  ;  treat- 
ment of,  285,  472.  685,  686,  687,  717  ;  fattening,  663  ;  washing,  411  ;  on 
poor  farms,  546  ;  profits  of,  545,  718,  720  (see  Stock).  Slugs,  garden, 
2S9.  Soap,  receipt  for,  291.  Soda  water,  224.  South,  resources  of, 
288,  299.  Sows,  care  of  breeding,  219  ;  why  eat  their  young,  219.  Spar- 
rows', English,  737.  Spavin,  about,  345.  Spirits,  distilled,  512.  Spring, 
early,  214.  Spinach,  617.  State  Agricultural  Society,  59,  654;  annual 
meeting  of,  723.  Steam  vs.  horses,  73  ;  plowing  by,  141.  Stock,  why 
degenerate,  24 ;  how  to  improve,  24 ;  definition  of  terms,  215  ;  fattening, 
216;  treatment  of,  282,  542;  raising,  essays  on,  404,  471,  715  ;  over- 
feeding, 719  (see  Food).  Stones,  disposing  of,  702.  Strawberries,  235, 
241,  308,  356,  364,  374,  425,  435,  500,  501,  629,  740.  Stumps,  to  destroy, 
19.  Subsistence,  cost  of  in  California,  214.  Subsoiling,  101.  Sugar, 
cost  of,  86  ;  beet  root,  143,  195,  331,  395.  Sumac,  profits  of,  21.  Sun- 
flowers, 143,  530.     Surry  county,  map  of,  opp.,  321;  criticism  of,  455. 

T.  Tar  pavement,  manufacture  of,  367.  Theorists,  in  agriculture,  257  ;  in 
horticulture,  491.  Threshing  machinery,  355.  Toads,  48,  437.  To- 
bacco, revenue  tax  in  Virginia,  16  ;  worm,  remedy  for,  16,  275  ;  not  ex- 
exhaustive,  74 ;  cultivation  of,  645  ;  fertilizer  for,  334 ;  curing,  277. 
Tomato,  the  Trophy,  743.  Tomatoes  for  cuttings,  50  Tree  agents, 
dishonest,  181.  Trees,  old  restored,  50,  182:  yellow  locust,  106,  273  ; 
nursery,  North  vs.  South,  109,  168,  424;  Australian  gum,  112;  best 
forest,  240,  272 ;  transplanting,  493,  567,  637.  Turkeys,  how  to  rear, 
97.     Turnips,  537,  568,  669.     Town  and  country,  458. 

/ 
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V.  Virginia  Horticultural  and  Pomological  Society,  175,  302,  427.  Virginia, 
advantages  to  immigrants,  3  ;  tax  paid  on  tobacco,  16  ;  Massachusetts' 
views  about,  129,  267;  manufactures  in,  220,413,588;  fruitgrowing 
in,  639,  670.  Vine  on  vine,  sowing,  741.  Vineyards,  clover  in,  338; 
inquiries  answered,  492.     Vinegar,  good,  617.     Violets,  19. 

W.  Wages  in  different  States,  11 ;  question  of,  601.  Wagons,  213.  Water- 
melons, 108,  230,  270,  436.  Weeds,  213,  500.  Wheat,  on  experimental 
farm,  England,  13  ;  large  yield  of,  13  ;  salt  as  manure  for,  88  ;  experi- 
ments, 13,  90  (see  Experiments)  ;  essays  on  culture  of,  121,  530  ;  remarks 
on,  450,  457,  519,  523,  526,  608,  713,  726 ;  insects  in,  338.  Wheelbar- 
rows, 92.  Willows  and  their  uses,  400  ;  near  water,  502.  Wine,  treat- 
ment of,  233,  674  ;  without  fermentation,  234  ;  American,  496  ;  yield  of, 
438,  742.  Wind  mills,.  271.  Winter,  work  for,  51 ;  suggestions  for, 
577.     Wool,  potash  from,  23,  117  ;  preparing  for  market,  218. 

x  •    Yeast  without  hops,  159. 

Miscellany. — General — Alligators,  255.  Ancestry,  our,  63.  Bank  safes,  222. 
Cat  speculation,  186.  Cataract,  great,  256.  Cold,  how  to  cure  a,  703. 
Dissipation,  evils  of,  320,  Dress,  plainness  in,  376.  Educational,  34. 
Expenses  of  a  family,  211.  Fact,  Fancy  and  Humor,  703.  Fire  escapes, 
511.  Letter  from  L.,  571.  Matrimonial,  34,  288,  597.  Prosperity,  how 
to  secure,  72.  Pumpkins,  "  Mark  Twain,"  114.  Recreation,  33.  Re- 
markable body  of  water,  249.  Sportsmen  ridiculed,  63.  Success,  secret 
of,  376.  Trout  culture,  318.  Virginia  in  1688,  131.  Wolfchase,  251 ; 
Women,  why  ean't  run  ?  256. 

Stories,  etc.— The  Magnificent,  441.  Mrs.  Altha's  Rubbers,  505.  The 
Poor  Little  Woman,  573.  Legend  of  the  Ormunda,  245.  Miss  Maloney's 
Troubles,  186.  Ready  for  Duty,  187.  Grignon,  the  Conjurer,  188. 
Housekeeper's  Tragedy,  244.     I  Will  Walk  with  You,  313. 

Poetry.—  Over  the  Bars,  64.  Farmer  John,  312.  Little  Jerry,  the  Miller, 
440.  A  Summer  Day,  504.  A  Wonder,  571.  Don't  Leave  the  Farm, 
701. 
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12  ILAJSTEU  AND  lARMER 

EICHMOND  DISPATCH. 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  Paper  South  of  Baltimore! 

FULL  AND  RELIABLE  NEWS  BY  TELEGRAPH 

from:  all  parts  of  the  world: 


THE  WEEKLY  has  several  columns  exclusively  devoted  to  Agriculture  and  its 
kindred  subjects. 

Its  unprecedented  success  has  induced  us  to  offer  it  at  the  following  very  low 
rates  to  Clubs : 

CLUB     iR-A-TES- 

WEEKLY  DISPATCH. 

Single  Copy $  2  00 

Five  copies,  addressed  to  one  person  at  one  postoffice. ,  7  00 

Five  copies,  addressed  to  each  subscriber,  at  one  postoffice 8  00 

Ten  copies,  addressed  to  one  person,  at  one  postoffice 12  00 

Ten  copies,  addressed  to  each  subscriber,  at  one  postoffice 14  00 

Twenty  copies,  addressed  to  one  person  at  one  postoffice, 20  00 

And  larger  Clubs  at  the  last  named  rates. 

SEMI-WEEKLY  DISPATCH. 

One  copy  per  year $  3  00 

Five  copies,  addressed  to  each  subscriber,  at  $2.50  each 12  50 

Ten  copies,  addressed  to  each  subscriber,  at  $2  each 20  00 

DAILY  DISPATCH. 

One  copy  for  one  year , .  ._,,  $  6  00 

Three  or  more  copies,  for  one  year,  each ~ 5  00 

The  money  must  accompany  every  order.  Remittances  may  be  made  at  our  risk  in 
drafts,  postal  money  orders,  or  regestered  letters. 

Specimen  copies  sent  on  application. 

COWARDXN  &  ELLYSON, 

RICHMOND,   VIRGINIA, 
T.  J.  Randolph,  Sr.,  President.  W.  W.  Flannagan,  Treasurer. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE  WOOLEN  MILLS. 

These  Celebrated  Mills  offer  to  the  trade  a  superior  line  of 

HE^VY  "WOOX/EIST   GOODS, 

FOR  THE  PALL  TRADE  OP  1871. 

Samples  mailed  merchants  on  application.     Address, 

H.  C.  MA.RCHAJNT,  Sup't., 
Charlottesv'lle,  Va. 
For  sale  in  Richmond  by  T.  R.  Price  &  Co.,  Duckwall  &  Rouss,  Levy  Bros., 
Cardozo,  Fourqurean  &  Co.  oct — 3m 
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TALBOTT   &  SONS, 

(SUCCESSORS  TO  TALBOTT  &  BRO.) 

M!aixixfactii2?e:i?s    of 

PORTABLE,  STRICTLY  PORTABLE  AND   STATIONARY 

STEAM  ENGINES, 

WITH    EITHER     CYLINDER,    FLUE,     OR    TUBULAR 


CIRCULAR    SAW    MILLS, 

GRIST,  SUMAC,  BARK,  AND  PLASTER  MILLS, 

SHAFTING,  HANGERS  AND  PULLEYS, 
HYDRAULIC     PRESSES, 

and  all  other  kinds  of 

TOBACCO    r-ISZTXJJFLESS- 

Wrought  Iron  Work,  Brass  and  Iron  Castings,  Machinery  of  every  description,  &c. 
may— tf  1871. 


14  PLANTER  AND  FARMER 

RURAL  PIEDMONT  LAND  AGENCY, 

DAVID  D.  M.  DIGGES,  Proprietor, 

OFFICE,  GORDONSVILLE,  VA., 

Has  for  sale,  near  Railroad,  hundreds  of  Improved  FARMS,  large  and  small 
tracts,  in  Orange,  Albemarle,  and  adjoining  counties.  Can  furnish  several  thou- 
sand acres  in  a  body.     Send  for  Catalogues  !  !  dec — tf 

BO.  A.  LANCASTER,  J.  WILCOX  BROWN,  P.  J.  WRIGHT,  J.  L.  WILLIAMS. 

LANCASTER  &  CO., 

Stock  and  Exchange  Brokers  &  Bankers, 

No.  1113  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 


BROWN,  LANCASTER  &  CO., 

STOCK  AND  NOTE  BROKERS, 

No.  30  South  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LANCASTER,  BROWN  &  CO. 

No.  23  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


SIGHBSdBra    WHIG. 

RICHMOND  DAILY  WHIG. 

Giving  a  complete  and  detailed  history  and  review  of  the  times,  presenting  and 
considering  all  matters  and  interests  that  engage  the  attention  or  involve  the  well- 
being  of  the  people. 

One  year,        .        .        .        .        $8  00  I  Three  months,        .        .        .        $2  00 
Six  months,     .         .        .        .  4  00  |  One  month,  ...  75 

RICHMOND  WHIG  AND  ADVERTISER  (Semi-Weekly  Edition). 

Every  Tuesday  and  Friday,  reproduces  from  the  daily  edition  whatever  has 
general  interest  or  value,  and  especially  whatever  concerns  the  country  reader.  It8 
commercial  and  financial  reports  will  always  be  found  full  and  reliable. 

One  year,       .        .        .        .        $5  00  I  Three  months,        .        .        .        $1  25 
Six  months,    .         .         .         .  2  50  |  One  month,    ....  60 

RICHMOND  WEEKLY  WHIG. 

Every  Wednesday.     Contents  carefully  selected  from  the  Semi-weekly  and  Daily 
editions,  so  as  to  enbody  all  important  news  and  valuable  information,  and  aiford 
data  for  correct  opinions  on  all  questions  of  public  moment. 
Single  copy  one  year,     .         .         $2  00  I  Single  copy  three  months,    .         .         50 

do.      do.    six  months,  .  1  00  j     do.      do.    one  month,         .         .        25 


5  copies  to  names  and  one  extra,  $9  00 
10  copies  to  names  and  one  extra,  16  00 
20  copies  to  names  and  one  extra,  27  (0 
50  copies  to  names  and  one  extra,  65  00 


CLUBS. 

5  copies  and  1  extra  to  1  address  $8  50 
10     "  «     "  "        "       15  00 

20     '«  "     «  "        "      25  00 

50     "  "     "  "        "      50  00 


Remittances  should  be  made  by  Check,  Draft,  Post  Office  Money  Order,  or  Regis- 
tered Letter.  MOSELEY  &  SHIELDS, 
sept— tf  Richmond,  Va. 
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ORGANS 


AND 


MELODEONS. 


THE  NEW  HAVEN  MELODEON  COMPANY  is  unsurpassed  in  the  successful 
Manufacture  of  the  above  Instruments.  Their  patronage  has  been  so  great  near 
home,  where  their  Instruments  are  best  known,  that  it  has  not  been  necessary  to 
appoint  remote  agencies,  nor  rely  on  constant  puffing  in  order  to  sell  their  Instru- 
ments. 

Without  claiming  a  conceited  and  bombastic  superiority  over  all  others,  we  do  claim 
the  fullest  equality  with  the  very  best. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  free  by  applying  to  New  Haven  Melodeon  Company, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  or 

T.  L.  D.  WALFOED, 

nov — ly  No.  914  Main  Street,   Richmond,  Va. 


Organ  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society,  and  the  Best  Literary 
Magazine  Published  in  the  South. 

M.  W.  Hazlewood,  G.  Watson  James,  Editors. 


The  OLD  DOMINION  \s  essentially  a  Southern  magazine,  having  for  its  object 
the  development  of  Southern  literature  and  the  preservation  of  the  history  of  Vir- 
ginia. It  now  numbers  among  its  contributors,  both  in  the  literary  and  historical 
departments,  many  of  the  leading  writers  of  the  country.  The  OLD  DOMINION 
is  now  in  its  fifth  volume,  and  is  firmly  established.  Subscription  $2.50  peraunum. 
Address 

M.  W    HAZLEWOOD, 

1011  Main  Street,  Richmond. 
AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE.  nov-tf 

TEE    SOUTHERN  MAGAZINE, 

%  JWMRUI  ptm*}}  l»<mtJ% 

DEVOTED  TO  THE  PUBLICATION  OF 

Selected  Articles  from  the  Best  American  and  Foreip  Periodicals, 

AND 

Original  Papers  on  General  Literature,  Science,  Art,  and  the  Educational 
and  Material  Development  of  the  Country. 

Terms — $4.00  per  annum.     To  Teachers,  $3.00.     A  Specimen  number  sent  on 
receipt  of  25  cents.     Canvassers  wanted  in  every  State. 

Address  the  Publishers,  MURDOCH,  BROWNE  &  HILL, 

oct — tf  54  Lexington  Street,  Baltimore. 
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THE  DOMESTIC  SEWING  MACHINE 

GENERAL  AGENCY, 
909  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Ya. 


BUTTKBIGK  PAPI1  PATTKB1IS. 

GENERAL  AGENCY, 
909  MAIN  STREET,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Messrs.  AVERY  &  CO.  call  the  attention  of  every  lady,  and  especially  house- 
keepers and  heads  of  families,  to  the  fact  that  they  are  able  to  furnish  a  machine 
■which  makes  a  perfect  lock  stitch  ;  runs  as  light  as  any  machine  manufactured  ; 
makes  as  little  noise ;  will  do  any  description  of  work  from  the  finest  fabric  to  the 
heaviest,  and  is  so  simple  that  any  ordinary  child  can  manage  it  with  ease.  And 
also,  that  they  are  prepared  to  furnish  a  cut  paper  pattern  for  any  and  every  de- 
scription of  Ladies',  Gents',  or  Children's  Clothing  of  any  size,  at  any  time. 

Catalogues  free.  AVERY  &  CO.,  909  Main  Street. 

J.  E.  Avery.  [oct — 6m]  E.  P.  Morriss. 

ENCOURAGE  HOME  ENTERPRISE. 

Mff®  lisipaac©  Company  @ff  firg  mm 


CAPITAL,   $300,000. 


A.  G.  McIlwaine,  President ;  D'Arcy  Paul,  D.  B.  Tennant,  Vice 
Presidents ;  D.  P.  Facklen,  Consulting  Actuary ;  S.  B.  Paul,  Sec'y. 
Dr.  D.  W.  Lassiter,  Dr.  James  Dunn,  Medical  Directors. 

JncT^B   Wilson   i  General  Agents,  1301  Cary  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Invests  all  Reserve  from  Premiums  in  the  State, 
oct — ly 

ENCOUEAGEHOME  ENTERPRISE. 

Fire.  Marine. 

Merchants  and  Mechanics  Insurance  Co.  of  Ya. 


CAPITAL,   $250,000. 


A.  Y.  STOKES,  President.  JOHN  F.  LAY,  Secretary. 

JOHN  B.  WILSON,  Assistant  Secretary. 

OFFICE  1301  CAEY  STKEET,  Under  New  Corn  Exchange. 

[oct — ly] 
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Accumulated  Capital, 


$331,241  53 


SOUTHERN  MUTUAL  FIRE-INSURANCE  CO. 

Chartered  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

OFFICE— N.   E.  CORNER  MAIN  AND  NINTH  STREETS, 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 

This  Company  issues  Participating  Policies  on  Farm  and  City  Property,  by  which 
the  insured  becomes  a  member  of  the  Company,  sharing  in  its  profits.  Semi-annual 
Dividends  of  three  per  cent.,  payable  to  the  Mutual  Policy- Holders  of  this  Company 
declared  July  1,  1869;  January  1,  1870;  July  1st,  1870;  and  January  1,  1871. 

JANUARY  1,  1871. 

Number  of  Policies  issued 4,410 

Amount  of  property  insured $6,405,432  74 

Amount  of  Deposit  Notes  deposited  with  the  Company 273,788  18 

Amount  of  Cash  Premiums  and  Fees  received 150,634  94 

Amount  paid  for  Losses,  Expenses,  Salaries,  Commissions,  &c 93,181  54 

Losses  adjusted  not  due 13,932  00 

Dr.  H.  G.  DAVIDSON,  President.  H.  S.  PRICE,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

JORDAN  H.  MARTIN,  Vice  President.      J.  E.  NEISWANGER,  Ass't  Secretary, 
mar— tf 


MONTHLY  MAGAZINE, 

Two  Dollars  per  Annum. 

64  PAGES  READING  MATTER. 
30  PAGES  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

WALKER,  EVANS  &  COGSWELL, 

AND 

D.  WYATT  AIKEN, 

CMABXJEJSTOX,  S,  G 


J 
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JOHN  W.  RISON'S 

SOVEREIGN  TOBACCO  ANTIDOTE. 

Warranted  to  Remove  all  Desire  for  Tobacco. 

It  is  purely  vegetable,  and  contains  nothing  injurious ;  and  if  used  according  to 
the  directions,  and  it  does  not  destroy  all  desire  for  Tobacco,  the  price  will  be  re- 
funded.    Price,  Fifty  Cents  per  box. 


073E3SlT,XIMCOJXrX^.XjiS  s 

Richmond,  Va.,  November  28,  1868. 
Dear  Sir — The  "Tobacco  Antidote"  prepared  by  you  according  to  the  recipe 
yon  have  submitted  to  me,. and  the  ingredients  of  which  I  have  examined,  is  purely 
vegetable,  entirely  harmless,  and  contains  nothing  in  the  least  injurious.  It  is  not 
disagreeable  to  the  taste,  and,  as  a  home  article,  I  hope  you  will  meet  with  roady 
6ale  for  it ;  and  I  believe  that  if  the  directions  are  followed,  it  will  do  all  you  claim 
for  it.  JOHN  DOVE,  M.  D. 


Piedmont  Life  Insurance  Comp'y,  Richmond,  "an.  8,  1869. 
John  W.  Rison,  Esq.: 

Dear  Sir — Knowing  many  who  are  slaves  to  the  use  of  Tobacco  would  like  to 
quit  it,  I  would  recommend  your  "Antidote"  as  a  sure  remedy.  I  certify  to  its 
efficacy  because,  after  having  used  Tobacco  for  fifteen  years,  I  was  enabled  to  quit 
it  without  inconvenience  after  using  your  "Antidote,"  and  have  now  no  desire  or 
taste  for  Tobacco.  W.  C.  CARRINGTON. 


TESTIMONY  FOR  BISON'S  TOBACCO  ANTIDOTE, 

Selected  from  some  of  the  most  reliable  Papers  published  in  Vir- 
ginia and  other  States. 

From  the  Central  Presbyterian. 

The  Tobacco  Antidote  of  our  friend,  Mr.  I  ison,  has  already  found  a  wide-spread 
demand,  and  its  sale  is  rapidly  extending.  An  order  was  filled  last  week  from  one 
house  in  New  York  for  2,880  boxes.  *  *  *  *  They  come  in  also  from 
New  Orleans,  from  Texas,  and  various  o'her  quarters.  We  have  no  interest  in  re- 
commending this  preparation  except,  first,  the  desire  to  promote  the  interest  of  a 
most  worthy  gentleman,  in  whose  integrity  the  whole  community  places  the  highest 
confidence.  *  *  *  *  Next,  and  chiefly,  our  wish  is  to  aid  those  who 
desire  to  free  themselves  from  bondage  to  a  habit  which  few  will  assert  to  be  bene- 
ficial. *  *  *  *  We  wish  it  great  success  on  account  of  the  inventor, 
and  most  for  the  good  it  may  be  expected  to  effect. 


From  the  Lynchburg  News. 

We  invite  attention  to  the  Tobacco  Antidote  prepared  by  John  W.  Rison,  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  and  for  sale  by  Falkner  &  Craighill,  of  this  city.  A  "  tobacco  worm  " 
ourself,  since  we  were  fifteen  years  of  age,  we  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  a  week's 
use  of  the  Antidote  has  entirely  destroyed  all  desire  or  taste  for  tobacco  in  any 
form  whatever.  Those  who  knew  our  fondness  for  a  "  chaw  "  or  "  puff ' '  can  judge 
of  the  complete  efficacy  of  the  Antidote  in  the  cure  it  has  effected  iu  a  bad  habit  to 
which  we  feared  we  were  a  complete  slave,  but  which,  thanks  to  Mr.  Rison,  we  are 
now  wholly  freed  from.  We  unhesitatingly  advise  all  who  wish  to  quit  the  use  of 
tobacco  to  try  the  Antidote.     It  will  do  everything  that  is  claimed  for  it. 
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From  the  Richmond  Dispatch. 

Rison's  Tobacco  Antidote,  manufactured  by  John  W.  Rison,  of  this  city,  is 
already  attracting  very  general  public  attention,  and  the  rapidly  increasing  sale  is 
the  best  evidence  that  can  be  furnished  of  its  real  value  as  an  antidote  against  the 
craving  desire  for  tobacco.  Mr.  Rison  is  a  well  known  druggist  of  this  city,  and 
we  have  the  assurance  of  those  who  have  used  his  Antidote  that  it  will  effect  all 
that  is  promised  when  the  directions  are  followed. 


From  the  Richmond  Whig. 

The  Tobacco  Antidote  — There  are  very  many  men  in  every  community  who 
admit  that  tobacco  is  injurious  to  them,  and  some  go  even  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is 
killing  them,  but  that  they  are  powerless  to  stop  ;ts  use.  To  such  we  bring  words 
of  comfort  when  we  announce  that  Mr.  John  W.  Rison,  of  this  city,  one  of  our 
most  enterprising,  intelligent,  and  reliable  druggists,  has  prepared  an  antidote, 
which  he  claims  will  destroy  entirely  all  appetite  for  the  weed. 

oct— ly 

HOMEOPATHIC   MEDICINES  AND  BOOKS. 

To  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  these  Goods,  I  am  prepared  to  supply  them 
either  in  large  or  small  quantities* 

Pure  Globules,  Vials  Cork,  Sugar  of  Milk,  Alcohol,  Tinctures,  for  external  use, 
Labels,  Domestic  Cases  and  Chests,  at  various  prices.  Domestic  Works,  &c,  &c, 
always  on  hand  (See  List  of  Works  below.)  And,  in  fact,  a  full  list  of  Medicines, 
both  in  pellet  and  liquid,  are  kept  constantly  on  hand,  and  purchasers  may  be 
assured  of  their  purity  and  reliability. 

Being  in  regular  communication  with  the  manufacturers  and  publishers,  any 
orders  for  goods  not  in  stock  will  be  promptly  filled. 

I  have  also  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS  of  the 
best  quality  ;  also    Trusses,  and  Abdominal  Supporters. 

JOHN  W.  RISON, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Druggist,  Proprietor  of 
Rison's  Tobacco  Antidote,  Richmond,  Va. 


TARBELL'S  HOMCEOPATHY  SIMPLIFIED.     12mo $1  60 

A  plain  guide  for  Domestic  Practice — giving  the  symptoms  of  disease  in  plain 
terms,  with  remarks  upon  Diet,  Nursing,  and  the  Domestic  use  of  Water  as  an 
aid  in  the  treatment  of  dise  ise. 

FRELEIoHS  HOMOEOPATHIC  PRACTICE.     Royal  Octavo $3  00 

This  is  a  large  work,  embracing  the  history,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease, 
including  those  peculiar  to  females,  and  the  management  of  children — with  a 
Materia  Medica.  (Eleventh  edition.)  It  is  suitable  for  a  Physician,  Student,  or 
Domestic  Practice. 

JAAR'S  FORTY  YEAR'S  PRACTICE.     Royal  Octavo $4  00 

44  The  most  important  results  of  more  than  forty  years'  practice  of  Homoeopathy, 
with  personal  observations  regarding  such  curative  indications  as  are  truly  reli- 
able and  practically  verified  in  actual  cases  of  disease. 

M  ALAN'S  FAMILY  GUIDE.     16mo.     Flexible 50  cents. 

A  small  Manual,  fittiDg  into  the  Medicine  Chest,  or  8  itable  for  the  pocket. 

ELLIS'  FAMILY  HOMCEOPATHY.     12mo $1  50 

For  general  family  use,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  understood.       oct — ly 
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C0TSW0LD  AND  SOUTHDOWN  BUCK  LAMES. 

OP  MY  IMPORTED    SPOTTED    BREED. 


I  will  sell  Buck  Lambs  of  the  above  breed  at  twenty-five  dollars,  and  Pigs  f -om 
ten  to  twelve  weeks  old  at  fifteen  dollars  per  pair,  or  eigi.it  dollars  for  one,  if  applied 
for  very  soon.  This  breed  has  been  made  by  crossing  and  selecting  h-irdy,  thrifty 
stock,  not  liable  to  the  mange — fatten  readily  at  any  age,  and  are  specially  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  our  people. 

JOHN  R.  WOODS, 

dec — tf  Near  Ivy  D-pot,  Albemarle  County,  Va. 

7  AGRICULTURAL  LIME. 

I  am  prepared  to  furnisli  SHELL  LIME  in  large  or  small  quan- 
tities, at  my  kilns,  at  ten  cents  per  bushel ;  or  any  of  the  depots  or 
the  Basin  in  this  city,  at  the  following  named  reduced  prices,  at 

Per  ton  of  40  bushels,  including  bags,  $6  50 

Per  ton  of  40  bushels,  not  including  bags,  4  50 

Letters  addressed  to  me,  or  left  at  the  Shoe  store  of  Charles 
Phillips,  No.  1822  Main  street,  Richmond,  will  receive  prompt 
attention. 

WI.  SMITH. 

dec — 6t  1822  Main  Street,  Richmond. 


The  American   Earth  Closet, 

A  Substitute  for  the  Water  Closet. 


THE  CHEAPEST  AND  MOST  PERFECT  MANUFACTURED. 


$10,    $12,    $15. 

No  invention  or  discovery  has  contributed  more  to  the  health,  comfort  nnd  con- 
venience of  civilized  nvui  than  the  Dry  Earth  System  as  a  substitute  for  the  d«  test- 
able country  privy,  which,  causes  so  much  disease  by  reason  of  the  malaria  gene- 
rated them  from. 

The  American  Earth  Cl -set  is  WARRANTED  ODORLESS  and  if  after  a  trial 
of  ten  days  perfect  satisfaction  is  not  given,  the  money  will  be  refunded  To  par- 
ties living  in  the  country  the  fertilizer  thus  utilized  will  more  than  repay  the  price 
of  the  closet  within  one  year's  use  of  it. 

Orders  promptly  filled  C.  O.  D.  The  Closet  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  taken 
apart  and  packed  within  a  very  small  compass, 

For  Sale  hy  Mr.  JNO.   W.  RISON,  Druggist, 

Corner  Main  and  Third  St.,  Richmond,  who  is  our  exclusive  Agent  for  this  City. 

dec-  AMERICAN  EARTH  CLOSET  COMPANY. 
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MITCHAM'S 


GUARANTEED  TO  RELIEVE  AM  CASE  OF  ASTHMA  1  5  MITES, 


I  bad  befn'a  confirmed  asthmatic  from  childhood  and  have  used  everything  that 
was  recommended,  seldom  deriving  benefis  from  any  treatment.  I  was  induced  by 
a  physician  to  manufacture  this  preparation  after  a  formula  given  me  by  him,  and 
was  much  surprised  to  experience  such  perfect  instant  relief.  I  have  used  it  in 
many  ca^es  and  with  most  batisfactory  results,  not  having  failed  to  give  INSTANT 
RELIEF  in  an}7  case.  I  ask  for  it  that  it  may  be  fairly  used,  and  have  no  fears  of 
the  le-mlt. 

Many  certificates  of  responsible  parties  can  be  produced,  some  of  which  are  given 
below. 

A.  H.  MITCHAM. 


CEIS.TXFIO-A.TES 


Lynchburg,  Va.,  July  5,  1871. 
This  is  to  certify  that  Mrs.  Matthias  has  used  Mitcham's   Instant    Relief   fob 
Asthma  with  very  beneficial  results.  JAMES  MATTHIAS. 

I  have  used  Mitcham's  Instant  Relief  for  Asthma  and  found  relief  from  its  use. 
I  think  it  produces  expectoration,  and  I  would  recommend  it  to  those;  afliicted  with 
asthma.  T.  H.  IVEY. 


Davis'  Mills,  Bedford,  Co.,  Va.,  July  11,  1871. 
Mr.  A   H.  Mitcham  : 

Dear  Sir — Your  sample  of  medicine  has  been  used  with  very  beneficial  results. 
Enclosed  you  will  find  $ —  ;  please  send  me  the  worth  of  it  in  your  medicine  by  the 
first  sate  chance  or  by  mail.  I  wish  it  by  the  earliest  opportunity,  as  I  stand  in 
need  of  it  immediately.  CHRISTOPHER  HANCOCK. 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

Jk.m  3KC  MITCHAM, 

LYNCHBURa,  VA. 


FOR    SALE    IB^Sr 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Druggist,  Richmond,  Va. 

dec — tr. 
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McCUE  BROTHERS, 

Commission  Merchants, 

TWELFTH  STREET, 

(Second  Door  South  of  Cary,) 

RICHMOND,  VA., 

Sell  all  Kinds  of  Produce. 


C    Wm.  McCue,  Nelson  County. 
John  W.  McCue,  Richmond. 
B.  Taylor  McCue,  Richmond. 


[dec-ly 


THE  BEST  LEFFEL'S  CENTRAL 
Opening  Moveable  Comb  Bee  Hive, 
Italian  Queens,  Alsite  Clover  Seed,  pure 
bred  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Rabbits.  Agents 
wanted.  Send  stamp  at  once  for  circular 
to  LITTLE  MAN,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
dec-2m 

Planters,    Farmers   and    Gardeners, 
subscribe  for 

THE  AMERICAN  FARMER, 

Now  combined  with  the  RURAL  REGIS- 
TER, and  published  monthly  at  No.  9 
North  street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  by  Sam'l 
Sands  &  Son.  It  is  the  oldest  Agricultural 
Journal  in  America,  and  was  conducted 
over  25  years  by  our  Senior!  New  series 
begias  January  1st,  18Y2.  $1  50  a  year, 
in  advance ;  5  copies  $5;  11  for  $10. — 
Send  for  Prospectus,  Premium  Lists,  &c. 
dec-2m 

HERSTINE. 
The  largest,  handsomest,  best, 
and  most  productive  HARDY  RED  RASP- 
BERRY.    Grown  by   Wm.   Parry,  Cin 
naminson,  N.  J.     Send  for  Catalogue, 
dec-lm 

A  CHRISTMAS  PUDDING 

FULL  OF  PLUMS,  Sent  Free  on  receipt 
of  Stamp  for  Postage.  Address  ADAMS 
&  CO  ,  Boston.  dec— Ira 


DR.  GARNETT'S  COMPOUND  VEG- 
ETABLE  BITTEHS,  composed  of 
the  most  active  Vegetable  Tonics  known 
to  the  Profession,  have  proven  their  effi- 
cacy beyond  all  doubt  (attested  by  nu- 
merous certificates)  in  all  the  various 
forms  of  debility  resulting  from  any  and 
every  type  of  disease  As  a  preventative 
of  AGUE  and  FEVER,  BILIOUS  FEVER 
and  all  malarious  diseases,  they  act  like 
a  charm  They  are  now  being  recom- 
mended by  many  of  the  Physicians  of 
Richmond  Price  only  75c  a  bottle. — 
Only  try  a  bottle  and  be  convinced.  To 
be  had  at  Dr  Garnett's  Drug  Store, 
corner  of  7th  and  Broad  streets,  No.  o38. 
jind  at  other  Drug  Stores.  oct~3t 


A.  H.   ROBINS, 

APOTHECARY  of  12  years  experience. 
For  purity,  accuracy  and  reliability,  un- 
surpassed. 

Family  supplies  of  Pure  Medicines  at 
moderate  prices,  and  in  any  quantity  de- 
sired.    Call  and  examine. 

Second  St.,  between  Clay  and  Leigh, 
Richmond,  Va.  oct-6t 


LAMB  KNITTING  MACHINE— The 
best  investment  a  farmer  can  make. 
Saves  from  4  to  C  profits  between  hia 
wool  and  cloth.  Makes  every  article  of 
knit  goods  needed  in  a  family.  No  wide- 
awake farmer  can  afford  to  be  without 
one.  For  circulars  and  samples  address 
LAMB  KNITTING  MANUFACTURING 
CO.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
oct-3t 


Iron  and  Wire  Fences. 

Iron  Ox  Hurdle  Fence,  Iron  Sheep 
Hurdle  Fence,  Wire  Webbing  for  Sheep 
and  Poultry  Yards,  Iron  Farm  Gates, 
Guards  for  Stable  Divisions,  Store  Fronts, 
Factories,  &c,  Tree  Guards, 

Ornamental  Wire  Work, 

For  Porches,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

WIEE  BAILING 

For  Cottage,  Garden,  and  Cemetery  en- 
closures. 

Mosquito  Netting  and  every  variety  of 

Wire  Work.  Every  information  furnished 
by  manufacturers. 

M.  WALKER  &  SONS, 

sept-6m*    805  Market  street,  Phila. 


MARSHALL,  McYEIGH  &  CO., 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

HATS,  CAPS,  FURS,  TRUNKS, 

AND 

STEAW  GOODS, 

1315  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 
0.  M.  Marshall, 
W.  N.  McVeigh,  Jr., 
Harvey  McVeigh.  oct-3m 

Dr.  N.  A.  H.  GODDIN  &  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers  and  Proprietors  o. 

Dr.  Gflddin's  Standard  Medicines. 

Talisman,  Liver  Pills,  Uterine  Powders, 
Compound  Gentain  Bitters,  and  Aromatic 
Gentain  Cock  Tail  Bitters. 

Sold  by  John  W.  Rison, 

oct-Cm  Richmond,  Va. 
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ARTHUR  ROONEY, 
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HOUSE  &  SULLIVAN, 
Proprietors  of 
Langley's    Celebrated 

ROCKY    MOUNTAIN   TONIC, 

The  Purest  and  Best  Bitter 

Now  before  the  Public. 

Wholesale  Depot,  No.  915  Bank  Street, 

Between  9th  and  10th  streets, 

nov— 6na  Richmond,  Va. 


RIFLES,  SHOT-GUNS  REVOL 
VERS,  Gun  Material.  Write  for 
Prioe  List,  to  GREAT  WESTERN 
GUN  WORKS,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Army 
Guns,  Revolvers,  &c  ,  bought  or  traded 
for.     Agents  Wanted.  nov-4t 


THOROUGH-BRED  ANGORA  GOATS 
of  A.  Eutychides  Importation. 
Having  taken  the  flock  recently  imported 
to  this  country  by  Mr.  A.  Eutychides, 
who  owns  large  flocks  of  these  silk-bear- 
ing animals  in  Asia  Minor,  I  am  now 
prepared  to  fill  orders  for  same  at  very 
low  rate-;.  For  sample  of  fleece  and  price 
list  address 

WM.  ROS3  COVELL, 
Angora  Stock  Farm, 
sept-6m*       near  Orange  C.  H.,  Va. 


WEDDINGS,  BALLS,  PARTIES, 
and  Country  Stores  furnished 
with  Confectioneries,  Cakes,  Candies  &c, 
in  any  part  of  the  country,  by 

ANDREW  PIZZINI,  Jr. 
807  Broad  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 
nov-6t 


J.  W.  PLEDGE, 


Manufacturer  of,  and  Wholesale 

and  Retail  Dealers  in 

DOUBLE  REFINED 

French  ai  American  Candies, 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits,  &c, 
817  Broad  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 
J.  W.  Pledge,  late  of  A.  Pizzini  &  Co. 

JBUP^Parties  furnished  at  short  notice, 
either  in  city  or  country.  dcc-4cn 


TTIAMILY  BOOT  AND  SHOE  STORE. 

ABRAHAM  GUNST, 
Dealer  in 

Boots,  Shoes,  Hats  and  Trunks, 

511  Broad  St.,  bet.  5th  and  6th, 
Richmond,  Va. 
Repairing   neatly   done,    and    Custom 
Work  made  to  order.  nov-lm 


SCUPP^RNONG,  FLOWERS',  Thomas 
and  Tender-Pulp  Grape  Vines. — We 
have  for  sale  at  our  Vineyards  in  White- 
ville,  an  extensive  supply  of  layered 
Scuppernong,  Flowers',  Thomas  and 
Tender-Pulp  Grape  Vines.  Parties  wish- 
ing to  purchase,  can  obtain  a  Descriptive 
Catalogue,  containing  prices,  directions 
for  planting,  cultivation,  arboring,  &c, 
by  applying  to  us,  enclosing  stamp.  A.  I. 
BUTNER  &  D.  P.  HIGH,  Whiteville,  Co- 
lumbus  Co.,  N.  C.  nov-2t 


HOUSE  AND    SIHN    WORK,    WHI- 
TENING-,   GLAZING,  and   every- 
thing appertaining    to  the  business,  done 
in  the  best  style  on  reasonable  terms,  by 
CHARLES  H.  GRAVES, 
Marshall  St.,  between  3d  and  4th  Sts., 
Richmond.  nov-6t 


U|\[EGAR— how  made 

»^l    or  Sorgo,  in   10  hours.   F.  SAGE 

Cromwell, Conn. 


of  C  der,  Wine 
.   F.  SAG 
sept-3m 


nov— 3m 


CATTLE,  SHEEP, 

SWINE 

and.    DE»  oxilt ry, 

BEST  IN  AMEEIOA, 

Send  for  Catalogues. 
JOHN  BKADLEY  &  CO., 

Chester,  Pa. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  TRAINS  OVEE  TIE  S1QHT  LINE. 


GOING  INTO  EFFECT  22d  JANUARY,  1871. 


Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac  Route 


TO  ALL  POINTS,  NORTH,  EAST  AND  NORTHWEST. 


TRAIN  No.  1. — Through  Mail  Train  via  Washington  leaves  the  Depot,  corner  of 
Byrd  and  Eighth  streets,  daily,  at  12.45  P.  M.  Arrives  in  .Richmond  daily  at  2.20 
P.  M 

The  Train  leaviag  Byrd  street  depot  at  12.45  P.  M.,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays,  connects  at  Acquia  Creek  with  the  Steam  r  Georgeanna  for  Baltimore. 
Arrives  in  Richmond  on  Suudays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  at  2.20  P.  M. 

TRAIN  No.  2. — Through  Mail  Train  via  Washington!  leaves  the  depot,  corner  of 
Byrd  and  Eighth  streets,  daily  (Sundays  excepted),  at  8.30  P.  M.  Arrives  in 
Richmond  (Mondays  excepted)  at  3.30  A.  M. 

Through  Tickets  and  Through  Baggage  Checks  to  ail  principal  points  in  the 
North,  East  and  Northwest. 

Freights  contracted  for  and  forwarded  daily,  with  dispatch,  to  all  points  North 
and  West. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— The  Accommodation  Train  will  run  as  far  as  Milford  Sta- 
tion daily  (Sundays  excepted),  leaving  Richmond,  corner  of  Br^ad  aud  Eighth 
streets,  at  3.80  P.  M.  Returning,  will  leave  Milford  at  G.2S  A.  M.  and  arrive  at 
Richmond  at  8  50  A.  M. 

Apply  at  Company's  Office,  corner  of  Broad  and  Eighth  streets. 

J.   B.  GENTRY, 
General  Ticket  and  Freight  Agent. 

Ed.  T.  1).   Myers,  General  Superintendent.  feb — tf 


FERGUSS0N  &  EADY, 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTERS, 

Corner  Main  and  Fourteenth  Streets, 

lUCIIMOMB,    ■^T^flL-. 

Books,  Catalogues  for  Schools,  and  Pamphlets,  neatly  printed. 
Checks,  Handbills,  Cards,  Billheads,  Monthly  Statements,  and  all 
kinds  of  Counting  House  printing  neatly  executed.  Colored  Print- 
ing a  specialty,  and  warranted  to  please. 


ADVERTIZING  SHEET. 


BRIGGS  &  BROTHER'S 
ILLUSTRATED  AND    DESCRIPTIVE    CATALOGUE    OF 

PLOTTER  &  VEGETABLE  S1EDS5 

Now  ready.  Consisting;  of  over  130  pages,  on  rose  tinted  payer,  with  upwards  of 
400  separate  euf^  and  Six  Beautiful  Colored  Plates.  Cover  a  beautiful  design 
in  colors.     The  richest  catalogue  ever  published. 

"  The  finest  work  of  the  sort  ever  issued  on  this  eoutiuont  or  in  Europe."— Co m'l 
Advertiser,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Oct,  28,  1871. 

Send  25  cents  for  copy,  not  one  half  the  value  of  the  colored  plates.  In  the  first 
order,  amounting  to  not  less  than  one  dollar,  the  price  of  Catalogue,  25  cents,  will 
be  refunded  in  seeds.  New  customers  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  old.  Free 
to  old  customers.  Quality  of  seeds,  size  of  packets,  prices  and  premiums  offered, 
make  it  to  the  advantage  of  all  to  purchase  seeds  of  us.  See  Catalogue  for  extra- 
ordinary inducements. 

Either  of  our  two  Chromos  for  1872,  size  19x24 — one  a  flower  plate  of  bulbous 
plants,  consisting  of  Lilies,  \e.;  the  other  of  annual,  biennial  and  perennial  plants, 
guaranteed  the  most  elegant 

Ploral    01^.^0133.0® 

ever  issued  in  this  country.  A  superb  parlor  ornament :  mailed,  post  paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  75  cents;   also  free,  on  condition  specified  in  catalogue.      Address, 

BMIGGS  &  BHOTHMM, 

Established  1845.  [dec— 1m]  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

KELLOGG  &  GIBSON, 
Importers  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

CHINA,  GLASS,  QUEENSWARE, 

AND 

PTOTJSEJSiSE^XlSrO-   GOODS. 

D^'Our  prices  are  reasonable,  and  the  quality  of  our  Goods  unsurpassed. 

JpH^°  Cash  orders  from  the  country  are  promptly  and  faithfully  executed.     Call  at 

Mo.  1207  MAIN  STREET, 

Or  address  P.  0.  Box  18,  UICHMOND,   VIRGINIA. 

T.  II.  Kellogg,  late  Geo.  J.  Sumner  &  Co.  [oct — 3m]  J.   W.  Gibson. 


THE  OLD  VIRGINIA 

PIEDMONT  LAND  ADVERTISER, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

J.  W.  DOLIN,  Real  Estate  Agent, 

This  Agency  has  in  hand,  for  sale,  a  number  of  valuable  Farms  and  other  Real 
Estate  in  Albemarle  and  other  Piedmont  counties,  as  well  as  Dwelling  and  Business 
fctands  in  Charlottesville  and  near  the  University  of  Va.     Send  for  a  Catalogue. 
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CONTINUED    TRIUMPH 


CMSEUPi  W£3T.  pf,,^ 


1.  Virginia  State  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety, Silver  Medal  (for  each  of  six  sizes,  right 
and  left),  from  field  trials  in  August  last. 

2.  Bobder  Agricultural  Society,  Dan- 
ville, Va. — First  Premium. 

3.  Petersburg  Fair,  First  Premium. 

4.  North  Carolina  State  Fair  (at 
Raleigh),  First  Premium. 

5.  Georgia  State  Fair  (at  Macon,  First 
Premium. 

Note. — The  report  of  the  "Dispatch," 
of  the  Ploughing  Match  at  the  State  Fair, 
says:  "  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  all  of 
the  Ploughmen  (some  twelve  in  number) 
came  forward  with  a  Watt  Plough  to  show 
his  skill."  And  this  voluntary  compliment 
by  the  plowmen  is  the  very  highest  testi- 
monial ever  awarded : 

From  the  Special  Correspondent  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  Nov.  8th,  1871,  of  the 
Charleston  Daily  News. 

Ploughing  Match. — Across  the  enclosure,  in  an  old  field,  a  ploughing  match  in 
progress  was  watched  with  interest  by  a  large  number  of  persons.  The  entrees 
were  as  follows : 

I    D  ^B.  DeSaussure,  of  Richland,  enters  a  pair  of  farm  mules  and  double  horse  left 
hand" Watt  Plough  against  the  world,  Nat.  Rountree,  ploughman. 

J.  M.  Grawford,  Lexington,  enters  a  double  horse  right  hand  Watt  Plough. 

Leroy  Lewis  (colored),  Richland,  enters  a  single  horse  Watt  Plough. 

N.  B. — Having  raised  the  standard  and  otherwise  improved  each  of  the  different 
sizes  of  thetVVatt  Plough  within  the  past  twelve  morjths,  (which  don't  couflict  with 
the  fitting  of  the  mouldboards,  points  or  slides  of  former  ones  of  the  same  number) 
whereby  a  great  saving  of  labor  to  man  and  team  is  effected,  better  and  deeper 
work  done,  less^  ihoking  than  by  any  other  plough,  we  would  be  pleased  to  enjoy 
the  patronage  and  confidence  so  liberally  bestowed  by  the  farmers  of  this  and  all 
the  Southern  States,  assured  that  our  impaoved  ploughs  ot  all  sizes  are  superior  to 
any  now  in  use,  andt-if  they  don't  prove  so  after  one  week's  use,  they  may  be  re- 
turned to  us. 

Manufactured  anrsold  by 

WATT  &  KNIG-HT, 
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1452  Franklin  Srreet,  Richmond,  Va. 


For    2S£ile. 
THOROUGHBRED  STOCK,  &c. 

I  have  a  thoroughbred  Short  Horn  BULL  CALF,  10  mouths  old.  He  has  a  fine 
pedigree.     Color,  red. 

Pure  Berkshire  Pigs  from  Imported  Stock. 

Also,  Mammoth  Bronze  TURKEYS.  Delivered  to  Railroad  depots  or  Express 
offices  at  Staunton  or  Harrisonburg,  neatly  boxed  at  $7  per  pair   or  $10  for  a  tiio. 

1  make  Breeding  Fine  Stock  a  specialty.  Persons  ordering  from  me  can  nly 
upon  getting  the  best  stock  iu  the  State.     For  further  particulars,  address 

P.  S.  ROLLER, 


dec— 3m 


Mount  Crawford,  Va. 


Smith's  Improved  Patent  Well  Fixture. 


We  commenced  the  manufacture  of  these  Well  Fixtures  in  1859.  In  1866  our 
Mr.  H.  M.  Smith  patented  a  very  important  improvement,  which  added  greatly  to 
the  efficiency  and  durability  of  the  Fixture ;  since  which  time  the  sale  has  largely 
increased  and  extended.  In  February,  1870,  our  Mr.  I.  T.  Smith  patented  a  device 
which  secures  absolute  safety  to  the  Fixture  from  accident  in  the  hands  even  of  the 
most  careless  or  willfully  negligent  person,  and  we  now  challenge  the  world  to  fur- 
nish so  perfect  a  water  drawer  as  Smith's  Patent  Well  Fixture. 


T>.  O.  Box  S, 


H.  M.  SMITH  &  CO., 
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Richmond,  Va. 


The  Improved 


Family  Sewing  Machine 


THE  BEST 
IN  THE  MARKET, 


SEVEN  HUNDRED  THOUSAND 
IMC^tdo,    Sold    ^xid    in    Use. 

Sales  in  1870,  127,833  ;  44,625  more  than  any  other  company. 
Sales  in  1859,  86,781  ;  increased  sales  for  1970,  41,052. 
Sales  for  1871,  now  indicated,  200.0~0. 
It  is  the   award  of  merit  by  the   people — the   best  of  all  premiums.     An  indis- 
pensable necessity.     A  friend  that  should  be  in  every  family.     Machines  Repaired. 
Machine  Twist,  Cotton,  and  Oil  forsale.     Send  for  circular. 
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SOHATHFETfc  &  STRONG, 

General  Agents  for  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
.  913  Main  street,  Richmond,  Va. 


WILLIAM  KNABE  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

flili 


Ware  Booms— No.  350  West  fia:timore  Street, 

JOHN  W.  RISON. 


» 


DRUGGIST 


Wholesale  and  Eetail  Dealer  in 


CHEMICALS,  OILS,  PAINTS,  &c, 
Corner  Mainland  Third  Streets, 


